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Tue writers of biography in legitimate monarchies pos- 
sess great advantages over those of a simple republic, where 
a man must depend on his own merits rather than those of 
his ancestors, for public admiration. In writing, for instance, 
the life of a noble lord, who never in his life did any thing 
worth recording, the true legitimate biographer slily resorts 
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to the noble lord’s ancestors, their exploits, intermarriages, 
and other important events in the family history. By these 
means, aided by the legends of the herald’s office, he com- 
piles a very interesting memoir, at least of the noble lord’s 
ancestors, to whose exploits Hie is fully entitled by the theory 
as well as the practice of hereditary succession. For if it 
should happen (as certainly it may possibly happen) that fol- 
ly or knavery should succeed to the distinctions originally 
bestowed on genius and virtue, it can only be justified by 
means of some mysterious extension of birthright, by which 
the great-great-grandson becomes a party in exploits that 
happened long before he was born. 
By this theory the true legitimate biographer obtains an 
undoubted right to decorate his titled hero with as many oi 
those achievements as he can conveniently carry; and thus it 
happens in legitimate governments, that family honours are 
accumulating by a sort of compound: interest, notwithstanding 
the degeneracy of the means, somewhat in the same way that 
the riches of some countries are said to increase with the 
amount of their debts and expenditures. This accumulation 
of family honours, which, like the rust on an old coin, in- 
creases with years, and furnishes unequivocal proof of anti- 
quity, makes it worth a man’s while to perform great actions, 
since he thereby not only ennobles himself and his wife, but 
all the rogues and blockheads of his posterity forever and 
ever. The temptation to perform great actions is thus incon- 
ceivably heightened, and it is without doubt owing to this 
accelerating motive, that the achievements of men in legiti- 
mate governments are so much more prodigious than in sim- 
ple republics, where all that a man can expect for his highest 
exertions in the cause of his country, is honours that are ex- 
elusively paid to his own merit, together with the admiration 
of his cotemporaries, and the veneration of their posterity. 
The highest reward the Roman republic ever paid to her most 
illustrious warriors, was a ride through the streets of Rome in 
a chariot drawn by four white horses, together with a laure4 
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erown, that'might be worth about-one penny. The natural 
result of all this was, that none of the Roman heroes, of whom 
we read so much, ever performed an action that can be put 
in competition with the’ burning of the capitol at Washington, 
for which the renowned perpetrator was ennobled, together 
with all his posterity. 

Unhappily for this country, and still more unhappily for 
the writers of biography, few of us can trace our ancestry 
higher than Adam. And we can do this only by the aid of 
the authority of scripture, which wont do in the college of he- 
ralds. Family trees are exceedingly scarce; and those, in 
truth, are rather barren, containing at most not more than 


three or four generations. Our ancestors unluckily forgot 


their pedigrees, having other matters to attend to, or perhaps 
being in too great a hurry to think of such trifles. We cannot 
trace back to those glorious times when a man was ennobled 
for killing a fleet deer, or immortalized, like young Lochin- 
var, for owning a swift horse, and running away with a lady, 
as if that was any great matter. Not one of our ancestors, 
that we know of, came over with William the bastard to con- 
quer England; nor can any of us claim an unquestionable af- 
finity to a single name in the roll of Battle Abbey, about which 
the English antiquarians wrote so many huge dissertations. 
We are consequently obliged to build up a name for our- 
selves, as the first settlers of this country were obliged to 
build houses, because they found none ready built for them 
when they arrived; and instead of boasting lustily of our an- 
cestors, are reduced to the unpleasant necessity of leaving it 
for posterity to boast of us, if they should be so inclined. It 
is believed, that with the exception of a few of the indubitable 
Dutch patriarchs of New York, whose ancestors must have 
flourished before the invention of history, since nobody can 
tell any thing about them—a few families claiming a descent 
from the aborigines of this country—and a few that have en- 
nobled themselves, by purchasing a pedigree and coat of arms 
at the herald’s office in England, that this undignified repub- 
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lic cannot boast of a single man the merits of whose ances- 
tors can make amends for his own want of merit. 

Happily for us, however, the subject of our present no- 4 
tice, although most respectably descended, does not require 
the assistance of any. documents from the herald’s office, nor 
to intrench himself under magni nominis umbra. We will 
therefore proceed to a detail of the prominent incidents of his 
life, which have gained him the notice of the world and the 
gratitude of his countrymen. 

Thomas Macdonough, the father of captain Thomas 
Macdonough, was an eminent physician, who resided at a 
farm called T'he Trapp, in the county of New Castle, Dela- 
ware. In the year 1775 he entered the army, and was ap- 
pointed a major in a regiment raised by the state of Dela- 
ware, of which Mr. John Haslett was colonel, and the late 
Gunning Bedford lieutenant-colonel. Major Macdonough, 
from what cause is not known, retired early from the army, 
and returned tothe Trapp. After the establishment of our in- 
dependence, he was appointed a judge, and held that office till 
of his death, which took place in 1796. He left several chil- 

: dren, of whom three were sons. ‘The eldest, James, was a 
midshipman under commodore Truxtun when he took the In- 
surgent, in which engagement he received a wound from a 
musket ball, that rendered the amputation of his leg necessary. 
‘“‘ James,” says the gentleman who furnished us with these 
particulars, ‘‘ was very brave. He was placed in the tops 
when he was wounded, and he told me that when the men in 
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the tops were lowering him down, he could distinctly see the | 
enemy aiming and firing athim.”” The amputation of his leg 3 
rendered it necessary for him to retire from the service. 

After the death of his father, young Macdonough, the 
subject of this memoir, obtained a midshipman’s warrant, and 
commenced his career, with many other gallant young men, 4 
who only want opportunity to distinguish themselves like him. 3 
Of the vessels in which he served; the time of his promotion 4 
to a lieutenancy, and other ordinary circumstances of the life 
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of every naval officer, we know nothing, and in truth, these 
things are of no extraordinary interest in themselves. He 
followed the fortunes of our little fleet in the wars of Tripoli, 
and, like other young officers who, on that occasion, first met 
“rim visaged War” face to face, was frequently engaged in 
those conflicts where the Christian and Mahometan prow- 
ess was so severely tried. ‘Though at this time, grave, reser- 
ved, and circumspect in a remarkable degree, we are told he 
was then remarkable for a daring impetuosity, an invincible 
chivalrous sort of perseverance in every kind of adventure. 
In 1806 he was first lieutenant of the Siren, then lying in Gi- 
braltar harbour, under the late captain John Smith. A cir- 
cumstance took place here, which as it strongly displays that 
firmness which is the strong feature of his character, we will 
detail particularly. It is derived from the most undoubted 
authority; and when we consider what a vast difference is ob- 
servable in our feelings now and at that time, we cannot help 
greatly admiring the conduct of the young lieutenant. 

During the forenoon of a day, in which captain Smith was on 
shore, a merchant brig, under the colours of the United States, 
came into port, and anchored a-head, and close to the Siren. 
Soon after, a boat was sent from a British frigate then lying 
in the harbour, on board this brig. After remaining along- 
side a little while, the boat returned with one man more than 
she went with. This circumstance attracted the notice of Mac- 
donough, who sent lieutenant Page on board the brig to know 
the particulars of the affair. Mr, Page returned with infor- 
mation that the man had been pressed by the boat from the 
British frigate, although he had a protection as an American 
citizen. Immediately on the receipt of this information, Mac- 
donough ordered the Siren’s gig to be manned and armed, and 
putting himself in her, went in pursuit of the boat, determined 
to rescue his countryman. He overtook her alongside the Bri- 
tish frigate, just as the man at the bow was raising his boat- 
hook to reach the ship, and took out the American by force. 
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although the other boat had eight oars, and his only four, and 
carried him on board of the Siren. 

When the report of this affair was made to the captain of 
the British frigate, he came on board the Siren ina great rage, 
and desired to know how Macdonough dared to take a man 
from one of his majesty’s boats. The lieutenant, with great 
politeness, asked him down into the cabin; this he refused, at 
the same time repeating the same demand with abundance of 
threats. Macdonough then told him with firmness, that he 
was not accountable to him, but to captain Smith, for his con- 
duct. The Englishman threw out some threats that he would 
take the man by force, and said he would haul the frigate 
alongside the Siren for that purpose. To this Macdonough 
replied, “ he supposed his ship could sink the Siren, but as 
long as she could swim he should keep the man.” The En- 
glish captain said to Macdonough, “ you are a very young, and 
a very indiscreet young man: suppose I had been in the boat, 
what would you have done?” “ I would have taken the man, 
or lost my life.” ‘“ What—sir, would you attempt to stop me 
if | were now to attempt to impress men from that brig?” “ f 
would, and to convince yourself I would, you have only to 
make the attempt.”? On this the Englishman went on board 
his ship, and shortly afterwards was seen, bearing her in a di- 
rection for the American merchant brig. Macdonough order- 
ed his boat manned and armed, got into her himself, and 
was in readiness for pursuit. The Englishman took a circuit 
round the American brig, and returned again to the frigate. 
When captain Smith came on board, he justified the conduct 
of Macdonough, and declared his intention to protect the 
American seaman. 

During the continuance of the Tripolitan war, our ships 
occasionally visited the city of Syracuse, once so famous, but 
now mouldering away, under that wretched system of go- 
vernment which has blasted and withered one of the fairest 


portions of this earth. Of Sicily, once the resort of the gods— 
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the cradle of fertility*—the seat of arts and luxury—the coun- 
try of Archimedes and Theocritus—the granary of Rome, and 
the most famous island of the most famous sea of the world— 
who is ignorant? It is associated with the earliest recollections 
of the scholar; its very name conjures up a thousand ideas of 
beauty, grandeur, and fertility; but the admirer of antiquity, 
in visiting the countries most famous in days of yore, and the 
cities most celebrated for their grandeur and exploits, is doom- 
ed to have his enthusiasm checked or destroyed by the mise- 
rable contrast of their present state, with the descriptions of 
the ancient poets and historians. The history of the world is 
but the history of man; and as in the one case the young suc- 
ceed to the old, so in the other, new cities, and new empires, 
spring into existence, to take the lead upon the theatre of life, 
while those that preceded them, sink into insignificance, and 
are only preserved from oblivion by the writers, whose fame 
has long survived every vestige of the splendours they cele- 
brated. 

The climate of Sicily has been the theme of praise in 
every age, and the hardy northern man, who is exposed to the 
inclemencies of winter, three-fourths of the year, and whose 
toils are repaid by a scanty subsistence, might perhaps com- 
plain of the unequal distributions of Providence, while read- 
ing of the genial airs, the flowery meads, the ruddy skies, and 
delicious vales of Sicily, where the earth yields an hundred 
fold. But when he finds in the history of all nations, that 
such a climate and such a soil is ever the concomitant, or ra- 
ther the parent of idleness, luxury, and its inevitable product, 
slavery;—when he reads how nations thus happily situated, 
sooner or later are ever the prey of tyranny—he becomes re- 
conciled to frosts and snows, and wintry blasts, and barren 
hills, and is grateful for being born beyond the reach of a 
luxurious indulgence, to be followed by such degradations as 
have prostrated the manly genius, not only of Sicily, but of al 


* Diodorus Siculus, says, the hounds lost the scent of their game in hunting, 
owing to a profusion of odoriferous plants that perfumed the air in Sicily. 
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Italy. Riches may enslave a country, but will never make it 
free; for it is only the poor and the hardy that can sustain the 
labours and privations, by which the struggle for freedom must 
be maintained. : 
With the exception of Rome, the city of Syracuse was the 

most celebrated in all Italy, and its islands. In its most flou- 
rishing state it extended twenty-two miles in circumference, 
and maintained an army of one hundred thousand foot, ten 
thousand horse, with a navy of four hundred ships. It was 
said of the inhabitants of Syracuse, that they were the best of 
men when virtuous—the most wicked when depraved by vi- 
cious pursuits. Unhappily they verify the truth of the latter 
position at this time. Our officers all agree that no community 
can be in a worse moral state than the people of this city. 
The nobility are impoverished and corrupt—monopolizers of 
almost every employment—one nobleman has the monopoly 
of baking bread for a city, and no one 1s-permitted to bake 
but himself; another has the rare privilege of supplying Mes- 
sina, or some other place, with fish, and it is not many years 
since this last city was obliged to live upon tainted fish for seve- 
ral days, because the prince who had the monopoly of that ar- 
ticle, and who, if we remember right, claimed a descent from 
the Cyclops, who once possessed Sicily, chose to enrich him- 
self at the expense of the wretched populace. In short, eve- 
ry thing is a monopoly in Sicily; and the peasant who has a 
surplus of grain to sell, cannot dispose of it until a price is 
fixed by a certain chamber at Palermo. Certainly it is worth 
while to shed little blood for the restoration of such a system 
ef government! 
Robberies and assassinations are the nightly amusements 

of Syracusans, and our officers in their evening rambles, were 
frequently assailed by soldiers, or fellows armed with knives 
or daggers. Their favourite mode of fighting is to blow out 
the candles, and in that situation their knives and daggers are 
the most dangerous of all weapons. On some occasion, which 
occurred in Syracuse, Macdonough was attacked by three of 
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these desparadoes; with his back against a door, he had the 
good fortune to wound two, and the other took to his heels. 
He was followed by the lieutenant, who pushed him so hard 
that he climbed up to the roof of the barracks, whither Mac- 
donough followed him still, and finding no other means of es- 
eape, he jumped off, with the loss of his life. 

In the interval between the Tripolitan war and that which 
commenced in 1812, no occasion occurred to our naval offi- 
cers for signalizing themselves, and we shall pass silently over 
this period of lieutenant Macdonough’s life, because it fur- 
nishes no incident of sufficient importance to be interesting 
to the reader. The ordinary vicissitudes of life, are only of con- 
sequence to ourselves, and our immediate friends; and though 
we may run counter to the opinion of Dr. Johnson, we cannot 
help believing that the curiosity which is gratified by the im- 
portant fact, that Milton wore latchets in his shoes, is more 
worthy a prying village gossip, than a great philosopher; be- 
cause such a circumstance furnishes no elucidation either of 
character or manners. It is by the aid of such trifles that a 
jobbing writer will contrive to swell the life of a learned arch- 
deacon, or of a man who derives his sole claim to notice, from 
freezing ice in summer (as if we had not quite enough of it in 
winter) into a bulk surpassing that of all Plutarch’s Lives put 
together. As we have no perception of the value of such 
minute inquiries, we will proceed to a detail of that action 
in which the subject of this article became distinguished by 
the most important services to his country, in gaining a victory 
which occasioned the total failure of a plan of operations 
on the part of the enemy, which would otherwise have pro- 
duced the most fatal consequences. 

Soon after the declaration of war, in 1812, a small naval 
force was created on Jake Champlain, for the three-fold object 
of affording protection to our frontier in that quarter; facili- 
tating military operations; and preventing, as far as possible, 
the enemy from receiving those supplies, which were conti- 
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nually furnished by the corrupt and treasonable agency of some 
of our own citizens. It became necessary, in proportion as the 
operations of our armies were directed to this quarter, to aug- 
ment this force, as well because it could materially co-operate 
in offensive designs, as because it had become indispensable, 
perhaps, from the augmentation of the naval force of the ene- 
my, on lake Champlain. This contest of building was carried 
on from year to year, until 1814, when the relative force of 
the two nations stood as follows: 





AMERICAN. GUNS. BRITISH. GUNS. 
Saratoga, 26 Frigate Confiance 39 
Eagle, 20 Brig Linnet, 16 
Ticonderoga, 17 Sloop Chubb, 1] 
Preble, 7 Finch 1] 
10 gallies, carrying 16 13 galliescarrying 18 
Total, 86 Total, 95 


Thus stood affairs, when early in the month of September, 
in that year, sir George Prevost began his march at the head 
of fourteen thousand men, with the intention of dislodging 
general Macomb from his works at Plattsburg, and then pene- 
trating into the heart of the state of New York. There is rea- 
son to suppose that this plan was connected with an attack 
on the city of New York, by the force on our maritime fron- 
tier, had it succeeded in the affair of Baltimore. Certain it 
is that this apprehension had drawn the militia from the coun- 
try above, and left it in a state very much exposed to the in- 
cursions of the enemy. The destruction of the American na- 
val force on lake Champlain was supposed by sir George Pre- 
vost to be essential to the success of his plan of operations; 
and captain Downie, who was at the head of the British squa- 
dron, was directed to attack the American naval force, which 
had been for some time under the command of Macdonough, 
then only a lieutenant, at the same time that sir George storm- 
ed the intrenchments at Plattsburg. 
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Aware of their intentions, and knowing of their approach, 
Macdonough decided to await the attack at anchor. At eight 
in the morning of the 11th of September, 1814, the look-out 
boat announced the approach of the enemy’s squadron. At 
nine the action was general, and we cannot do better than de- 
scribe it in captain Macdonough’s own words. 

“ At nine,” says the captain, “the enemy anchored in a 
line ahead, at about three hundred yards distant from my line: 
his ship opposed to the Saratoga; his brig to the Eagle, cap- 
tain Robert Henley; his gallies, thirteen in number, to the 
schooner, sloop, and a division of our gallies—one of his 
sloops assisting their ship and brig; the other assisting their 
gallies. Our remaining gallies were with the Saratoga and 
Eagle. | . 

‘“‘ In this situation, the whole force on both sides became 
engaged, the Saratoga suffering much from the heavy fire of 
ihe Confiance. I could perceive at the same, however, that 
our fire was very destructive toher. The Ticonderoga, lieu- 
tenant-commandant Cassin, gallantly sustained her full share 
of the action. At half past ten, the Eagle not being able to 
bring her guns to bear, cut her cable, and anchored in a more 
eligible position, between my ship and the Ticonderoga, 
where she very much annoyed the enemy; but unfortunately 
leaving me exposed to a galling fire from the enemy’s brig. 

“Our guns on the starboard side being nearly all dis- 
mounted, or unmanageable, a stern anchor was let go, the 
bower cable cut, and the ship winded with a fresh broadside 
on the enemy’s ship, which soon after surrendered. Our broad- 
side was then sprung to bear on the brig, which struck about 
fifteen minutes afterwards. The sloop which was opposed to 
the Eagle, had struck some time before, and drifted down the 
line. The sloop that was with their gallies had also struck. 
Three of their gallies are said to be sunk; the others pulled 
off. Our gallies were about obeying with alacrity the signal 
to follow them, when all the vessels were reported to me to 
bein a sinking state. It then ‘became neces sary to annul the 
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signal to the gallies, and order their men to the pumps. I 
could only look at the enemy’s gallies going off in a shattered 
condition; for there was not a mast in either squadron that 
could stand to make sailon. The lower rigging being near- 
ly all shot away, hung down as though it had just been placed 
over the mast heads. 

‘‘ The Saratoga had fifty-nine round shot in her hull; the 
Confiance one hundred and five. The enemy’s shot passed 
principally just over our heads, as there were not twenty 
whole hammocks in the nettings, at the close of the action, 
which lasted without intermission two hours and twenty mi- 
nutes. 

‘* The absence and sickness of lieutenant Raymond Per- 
ry left me without the assistance of that excellent officer. 
Much ought fairly to be attributed to him for his great care 
and attention in disciplining the ship’s crew, as her first lieu- 
tenant. His place was filled by a gallant young officer, lieu- 
tenant Peter Gamble, who, I regret to inform you, was killed 
early in the action.” 

Captain Macdonough concludes his letter by stating 
that the Saratoga was twice set on fire during the engage- 
ment by hot shot from the enemy’s ship; and expressions of 
gratitude for the able support he received from every officer 
and man in the squadron. 

The loss of the Americans in this hard-fought battle was 
fifty-two killed and fifty-eight wounded: that of the British 
eighty-four killed and one hundred and ten wounded. Among 
the killed on the American side was lieutenant Peter Gamble, 
a gallant young officer, one of three gallant brothers who had 
devoted themselves to the service of their country. The 
other two brothers still survive, one a commandant in the na- 
vy, the other a captain of marines, and both ranking among 
the first officers of their grade in cither service. He who fell 
on the memorable 11th of September is inseparably connect- 
ed with an event which will never be forgot in this nation, 
and will, we trust, bear with it the recollection as well of the 
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living as of the dead who were instrumental in gaining one of 
the most important victories of the war. The American 
squadron carried two thousand and twenty-three pounds 
weight of metal, and eight hundred and twenty men; that of 
the British nineteen hundred and fifty weight of metal, and 
one thousand and fifty men.* 

It was in this action that the far-famed manceuvre of 
coming down head first upon the enemy was first tried against 
the Americans, and the result was, what we will venture to 
predict it always will be, when tried against a force any way 
equal in skill, numbers, and courage. The British vessels 
were cut to pieces before they were ina situation to bring 
their guns to bear against the Americans, and nothing carries 
a stronger convictien to our minds, of the want of proper 
skill and self-possession in the officers and men of those fleets 
that have been taken or defeated by this manceuvre, than 
the fatal effects which resulted from the attempt in this in- 
stance. 

The anxiety of the public had long drawn the attention 
of all that were capable of reasoning upon the probable effect 
of sir George Prevost’s operations, or who felt an interest in 
the fate of this country. It was justly feared that the enemy, 
after succeeding against the fleet on Lake Champlain, and 
forcing the intrenchments of general Macomb at Plattsburg, 
would penetrate into the heart of the state of New York, and 
perhaps establish a communication, by means of the Hudson, 
with the Atlantic fleet and forces, should these succeed against 
the city of New York. But the news of this victory, and the 
consequent precipitate retreat of sir George, turned their 
gloomy anticipations into triumphant rejoicings. Every soul 
slept in peace that night, and many a prayer, we warrant, 
was breathed for Macdonough, and his gallant associates, 
who had thus saved the hopes of the peaceable farmer, and 


“ We are indebted for this latter information to Mr. Niles’s Register, 
which contains perhaps more valuable information than any work now published 
tn this country. 
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freed his innocent folds from probable plunder and devas- 
tation. Independently of the real magnitude of the effects 
produced by this victory, it derived a peculiar and pictu- 
resque character from the circumstances under which it was 
gained. It was fought in sight of two hostile armies, whose 
hopes of ultimate success depended upon its issue; and in the 
view of thousands of people, who watched in breathless anxi- 
ety the result of a struggle that was to decide whether they 
were to be driven from their homes in beggary, or remain in 
the peaceable enjoyment of their firesides. The shores of 
the lake adjacent, the projecting points of land, and the neigh- 
bouring hills were animated with spectators, and the victory 
was greeted by the shoutings of multitudes. It is full bro- 
ther to that of the gallant and amiable Perry; and equally 
young, gallant, and fortunate, the names of Perry and Mac- 
donough will, we trust, be associated together to the latest 
iimes, as brothers in deserving, and brothers in success. 
Amid the usual demonstrations on such occasions, the 
state of New York, which had been most peculiarly benefit- 
ed by Macdonough’s victory, gave more solid testimonials 
of her gratitude. He received a grant of land from the legis- 
lature of one thousand acres, we think, which is, in itself, an 
independency, and must be doubly dear to him and his pos- 
terity, because it lies on the bay where he achieved the ac- 
tion which merited this reward. The corporation of Albany, 
as well as that of the city of New York also, made him each 
a grant of a valuable lot, so that, to use his own expressions, 
in one month, from a poor lieutenant, he became a rich man, 
by the liberality of his countrymen. No man, we fully 
believe, is more worthy of these gifts and distinctions, for no 
man will employ his fortune more usefully, or enjoy his dis- 
tinctions with more manly modesty than himself. His steady 
mind remains the same it was before, and neither by his 
words, his looks, or his actions, can it be discovered that he 
ever varies from that self-balanced consciousness, which is 
ever the accompaniment of talent, and is never either palpa- 
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bly depressed or exalted by the opinions of others. ‘Though 
a married man, he is still young; and though a soldier, strict 
in his deportment, and exemplary in his piety. He has a 
fine head, light hair, complexion, and eyes; and his person is 
tall and dignified. It is, indeed, a source of uncommon gra- 
tification to think how many of our distinguished officers are 
still so young, that we may look to them in many years to 
come, whenever the situation of this country shall call for 
their exertions. Few of them are past the middle age, and 
many of them, whose names are familiar to us, have just 
reached the period of manhood. They seem, like this coun- 
try and every thing in it, bearing the stamp of vigorous youth, 
and promising yet more than they have ever yet performed. 
Having annihilated the enemy’s force on Champlain, 
captain Macdonough, now promoted, requested his recall 
from that command, as his health was somewhat affected by 
his long stay on the lake, which, at some seasons, is very 
unhealthy to strangers. Since then he has been in the com- 
mand of the station at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, where he 
now is. Should the passions of men, the interests of com- 
. merce, or the ambition of an enemy again force us into a 
war, he is one of those to whom we shall look for new ex- 
ploits; and should the chance of battle again give him an op- 
portunity for the exercise of skill and courage, we feel confi- 
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dent the chance will not occur in vain; nor the victory of 
Champlain want its parallel in the life of Macdonough. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE ISLAND OF TRISTAN D’ACUNHA, OFF 
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WHICH THE ACTION BETWEEN THE HORNET AND PENGUIN 
WAS FOUGHT. BY AN OFFICER OF THE HORNET. 


Tue island of Tristan d’ Acunha, in the South Atlantic 
ocean, lies in latitude 37, 6 south, and longitude 11, 42 
west. It is at present inhabited by three men. Thomas 
Currie, who has been on it the longest, that is to say about 
four years, claims the sovereignty, and is styled governor; 
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the second is a Portuguese, has been there about a year, and 
the third, whose name is Johnson, is believed to be a Ger- 
man, and was left on the island, about four months since, 
by the American privateer Young Wasp of Philadelphia. 
They appear to be perfectly contented and happy in their si- 
tuation, dreary and uncomfortable as it may seem. ‘Their 
houses are entirely built of straw, and covered with sea ele- 
phants’ skins, which renders them impervious to the rain. 
The soil of this island is of excellent quality, capable of 
producing vegetables of every kind in profusion. Governor 
Currie now raises potatoes, cabbages, and carrots in abun- 
dance, and some turnips, sallad, and beets. Of the three 
last he carefully preserves the seed. The governor has also 
a good stock of hogs, of a small breed, which he caught wild, 
and reduced under his government. The authority of governor 


Currie, though founded on the title of preoccupancy, extends ~ 


only to his hogs, as neither the German nor the Portuguese 
acknowledge his superiority. The most perfect system of equa- 
tity prevails among the three; but it is feared that ambition 
will, one day or other, occasion a struggle for power that 
may possibly produce another triumvirate equal to Cesar, 
Pompey, and Crassus. There are an immense number of 
birds on the island, principally of two kinds, the largest of 
the size of a robin, the other not larger than the yellow bird, 
both of a dirty brown colour. When we first went on shore, 
they were so very tame, that we could knock them down with 
our hats; but they afterwards became more shy, owing to our 
killing a great many of them for the use of the sick. We al- 
so killed several sea lions, with which the shore abounds, and 
whose tongues, hearts, and flippers are excellent eating. 
There are also, at certain seasons of the year, a number ot 
seals and penguins, particularly on the south side of the island. 

Tristan d’ Acunha appears to be about fifteen miles in 
circumference. It is very high land, and, in clear weather, 
may be seen at the distance of twenty-five or thirty leagues. 
We made it at about forty-five miles, owing to the weather 
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being hazy. Part of the island, from the north, rises perpen- 
dicularly from the sea, apparently to the height of near one 
thousand feet; a‘level then commences, forming what is call- 
ed table land, and extends towards the centre of the island, 
whence rises a conical mountain four thousand feet in height. 
The top of this mountain is almost constantly enveloped in 
clouds, and it was only when the weather was very clear, and 
the sun very bright, that we could see the summit, which is 
covered with perpetual snows. 

The coast of Tristan d’ Acunha is very bold, and ap- 
pears to be clear of danger, except the west point of the 
island, where there are breakers about two cables’ length 
from the shore. The ship, while at anchor, was oversha- 
dowed by that part of the island under which she lay, which 
rises, like a moss-grown wall, fromthe bosom of the ocean. 
In other places the shore was covered with a kind of sea- 
weed called kelp, and by our sailors Cape dnn moorings. 
The landing place is perfectly safe for the smallest boats, ex- 


cept in heavy blowing weather. A stream of water, which 


takes its origin in the mountain, empties itself on the beach, 
by a cataract about forty feet high, and may be seen at the 
distance of eight or ten miles at sea, tumbling down the moun- 
tain as white as the snow on itssummit. The water is very 
fine and pure, and the casks can be filled by means of a hose 
of about one hundred feet long, without removing them from 
the boat. The anchorage is on the northeast side of the island, 
and vessels wishing to make it for the purpose of procuring 
wood and water, should run in until the watering place bears 
southwest by south, about one mile distant, where they will 
get seventeen fathoms water in a gravelly bottom mixed with 
pieces of shells. But it would be advisable not to come to an 
anchor, owing to the steepness of the anchorage ground, and 


the frequency of sudden squalls from off the island. 
VOL. VII. 28 
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ON SHIP TIMBER. 
(From the Southern Patriot.) 


A prec from the National Intelligencer, signed “ Exrznt- 
ENCE,” has induced me to offer some further observations upor 
this subject. I had touched upon it but slightly before, and am 
always pleased to hear of Experience, if it be really founded upon 
just experiments. The subject may be useful, but is not inter- 
esting to many readers. As an amusement, I have attended to 
the growth, durability, and decay of vegetable substances; but of 
_ship-building I have no practical knowledge, therefore I extend 
my observations no further than the two last qualities in timber 
which appear to render it fit, or unfit for that purpose. Fermen- 
tation, in vegetable substances, is equivalent to putrefaction, in 
animal ones. The three great agents in their decomposition or 
decay, are heat, air, and water; the same which support them 
when alive.* In timbers, water is the primitive agent, as it brings 
the other two into operation. Acting upon the saccharine matter 
it produces spirituous fermentation, and upon acidity, the acid fer- 
mentation. In its progress, fermentation excites heat and air.. A 
more minute and technical explanation would be foreign to my 
purpose; it may be found in essays expressly upon the subject. 

I have seldom found the saccharine or acid principle to abound 
in any tree, which was durable as a timber. For instance, the 
black walnut and hickory belong to the same genus of plants, the 
walnut to the taste is destitute of saccharine matter, and the hicko- 
ry abounds with it—the consequence is, that the walnut is as re- 
markable for its durability, as the hickory for premature decay— 
when I speak of acidity in timber trees, I shali confine myself to 
the gallic acid, as the other acids are seldom found in large trees. 
The gallic acid is a second great cause of decay. The live-oak 
has very little, in proportion to the black-oak (quercus tinctoria) 
or the blaek jack (quercus nigra) yet the first will last for half a 
century, and the two last not a tenth of that time. The lob- 
lolly-bay (gordonia) abounds with the gallic acid, so much so, that 
the bark is thought better than that of oak for tanning—but the 


* Oxygen, which gives much life and spirit to animals and vegetables, is the 
greatest decomposer. 
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wood, when exposed to wet, will scarcely last a year. Upon this 
subject I could multiply instances. Both these secondary causes 
of decay are brought into operation by a partial wetting, and yet 
may be removed by ¢ofe/ immersion. Instance, the furs dug out 
of the bogs in Ireland, and the oak piles found in the harbour of 
the ancient Brundusium, which were driven down there by Julius 
Cesar; both of them in a sound state. The reason is, a partial 
wetting excites only a slight motion of the particles, and produces 
fermentation; whereas, immersion excludes the air, and on account 
of the affinity of water for the acid and saccharine, it will, in time, 
attract and diffuse them throughout the surrounding fluid. Thus, 
it is, that timber may be seasoned and preserved by total immer- 
sion. 

It is much to be regretted that there is so little of the live- 
oak in the southern states; and to make way for cotton, the little 
we have are constantly falling under the axe. It inhabits only the 
sea islands, and a slip of about twenty miles along the.coast. Ten 
miles from the sea it generally becomes scarce; but the turkey- 
oak, which “ Experience” says is the second best timber, abounds 
in our uncultivable swamps. Many trees aiso attain a great size 
there, which are seldom used for any purpose. The water-oak 
(quercus palustris) and the cotton tree (populous nigra) are of this 
description, and in fence-rails appear to be durable. “ Experi- 
ence”’ says “ the Chesapeake frigate had a number of her top tim- 
bers of black cypress, and when that ship was stripped down at 
this navy-yard, the cypress was found to be totally rotten, so that 
no further experiment is necessary on cypress.”—How ominous 
is the name of the Chesapeake! Those timbers could not have 
been black cypress, but an inferior and sappy species found near 
the sea. The region of the best cypress commences where the 
flowing of the tides ceases; but one experiment contrary to the 
mass of experience upon this subject, is not sufficient. I know 
two houses built of cypress, which men of the last century inform- 
ed me were built about seventy years ago; about five years since 
one of them had never had but one coat of shingles; it was tight, 
and both of them appear as though they would last seventy years 
more. An indigo planter having a set of indigo vats to build, 
chooses black cypress for this purpose: he calcylates that his vats, 
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although alternately exposed to wet and heat, will last thirty years 
before they begin to decay at the grooves--after that, he or his 
sons, if he be dead, cut away the ends of the boards, and either re- 
duce the size of the vats, or convert them into pannel-worked 
window-sashes. Rice planters universally prefer black cypress* 
for their rice field-trunks, which are exposed to the alternation of the 
tides. Yellow-pine is thought quite inferior for this purpose. Fi- 
nally, cypress boards and shingles command the highest price in 
market, and cypress boats are preferred both in fresh and salt wa- 
ter. Yet upon the spot where these things occur every day of 
our lives, we are told from Washington, that cypress is worth one 
slight experiment. It is ceded, that it is “ well calculated for boats.”’ 
- Now, I ask, if in point of durability it be calculated for boats, 
why is it not for ships, supposing both to be exposed to sea air 
and water? But lest it should be thought that I am interested in 
the matter, I can assure all who think it worth while to read my 
observations, that I own no cypress but the shingles of my house. 
I wish only to contribute my mite of experience where it might 
be ef service to my country. 

RusTicvus. 





MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 


Comparttive view of the dimensions and armament of the British frigate Java, 
lately lanched at Plymouth, and the frigate President. 


Java. President. 
Upper deck, 50 twenty-four pounders. Main deck, 30 twenty-four pounders. 
Spar deck, 28 forty-two pound carron- Quarter deck, 16 forty-twe pound car- 


ades ronades. 
Ditto, 2 thirty-two pound ditto. Forecastle, 4 ditto, ditto, and 2 long 
twenty-four pounders. 
Feet. Inches. Feet. Inches. 
Length of keel, 145 11 1-4 Length of keel, ® 145 
Breadth, 45 4 Breadth, 43 6 
Depth in the hold, 14 3 Depth in the hold, 13. 6 


CHESAPEAKE BAY.’ 


it was ascertained from the British officers taken prisoners at New Orleans, 
that a large portion of the provisions and boats used in the attack on that place, 


* To the botanists, there is a curious /usus nature allied to the cypress, cal- 
led cypress knees. Itis an imperfect tree, wanting leaves and branches. They 
are said to be excressences from the roots of the tree, but all I have examined 
Wave perfect roots of their awn. 
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by the enemy, was collected and built at Tangier Island in the Chesapeake Bay, 
20 long in the possession of the British. 


THE honourable Langdon Cheves, in a speech delivered 17th of January, 
1812, to the house of representatives, on the subject of the navy, referred to 
the following statement, which was derived from official documents. It exhibits 
some curious points of comparison. 


Comparison of American and British tonnage and seamen in sundry years. 


AMERICAN. 
Years. Tons. Seamen and Boys. 
: In 1806 —_ 1,250,000 110,000 
1811 1,424,783 125,000 
In 1810 were built 127,575 tons of new shipping. 
BRITISH. 
Years. Tons. Seamen and Boys. 
In 1790 1,460,823 112,556 
1791 =, 511,411 117,044 
1792 1,540,145 118,286 
1800 — 1,905,438 143,661 


Vessels built in 1795, 89,319 tons. 
1799, 98,044 
1800, 126,268. 


NAVAL ANECDOTE, 


In the late action with the Penguin, a private marine of the Hornet, named 
Michael Smith, who had served under the gallant Porter in the Essex, when 
she was captured by the British, received a shot through the upper part of the 
thigh, which fractured the bone, and nearly at the same moment had the same 
thigh broken immediately above the knee, by the spanker boom of the Hornet, 
which was carried away by the euemy’s bowsprit while a-foul of her:—In this 
situation, while bleeding upon the deck, and unable to rise, he was seen to 
make frequent exertions to discharge his musket at the enemy on the topgai- 
lant forecastle of the Penguin. ‘This, however, the poor fellow was unable to 
accomplish; and was compelled to submit to be carried below. 


MONUMENT OF BURROWS. 


Portland, September 27.—It is with peculiar pride and pleasure we record an 
instance of liberality and honourable muniiicence to the memory of the brave, 
which recently came under our inspection 

A gentleman from New York, Matthew L. Davis, esquire, while passing 
through town a few days since, on a tour to the eastward, had accidentally ta- 
ken a walk into our burying ground. His attention was attracted to the neglect- 
ed grave of the late captain Burrows. The only guide to the spot where is de- 
posited one who had so much heroic merit, and who deserved so much of his 
country, was the tombstone of his deceased competitor, the British captain 
Blythe. This was erected, two years since, by the surviving officers of the 
Boxer. The thought was instant. Mr. Davis immediately gave orders for an 
elegant marble monument to be erected over the grave of Burrows, to be finish- 
ed by his return, and without the sparing of labour or expense. It is now com- 
pleted and put up. Its style of execution does much credit to the ingenious art- 
ist, Mr. Bartiett Adams of this town, and the inseription™ is highly creditable to 
the tase, judgment, and modesty of, the generous donor, and worthy the hero 
whom itis designed to commemorate. 


* Given im our Japuary No. Vol. 7, page 99. 
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OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS, 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE WAVY TO THE SENATE RELATIVE TH 
THE GRADUAL AND PERMANENT INCREASE OF THE NAVY. 


THE importance of a permanent naval establishment appears to be sanctioned 
by the voice of the nation; and I have a satisfaction in stating, that the means of 
its gradual increase are completely within the reach of our national resources, in- 
dependently of any foreign country. The materials for building and equipping 
ships of war are all at command. Steps have been taken to ascertain the best 
growth and quantities of timber for naval construction, preparatory to contracts 
and purchases. The want of a mould loft for the naval constructor to lay out 
the moulds by which the timber is to be cut and shaped previous to transporta- 
tion, has delayed the completion of arrangements for an adequate supply. A 
building has been erected at the navy yard in this city, for that purpose, and 
will soon be finished, when the business will progress. 

Cannon founderies, manufactories of sheet copper, cordage, canvass, and the 
mechanical branches, are in a state to furnish the several supplies which may be 
required. 

The commerce of the United States, increasing with the resources and popa- 
lation of the country, will require a commensurate protection, which a navy 
alone can afford; and the experience derived from the active and vigorous em- 
ployment of a limited navy, during the period of the late war, has demonstrated 
its efficient utility. 

I do, therefore, with confidence, recommend an annual increase of our navy, 
of one ship of the rate of seventy-four guns, two frigates of the first class, rates 
at forty-four guns, and two sloops of war, which can be built with the surplus- 
age of smaller timber, and with a great saving in that niaterial. 

The act to increase the navy, passed January 2d, 1813, authorized the build- 
ing of “four ships to rate not less than seventy-four guns, and six frigates to rate 
forty-four guns each.” This act has partly been carried into effect, by building 
three ships of the rate of seventy-four guns, and three frigates of forty-four guns, 
in the Atlantic ports. The residue of the appropriation under that act, was ap- 
plied to the building of large ships and frigates upon Lake Ontario. 

The concentration of our navy in one or two of the principal ports of the Uni- 
ted States, where the depth of water is sufficient for the convenient ingress and 
egress of the larger vessels, will necessarily lead to the enlargement of the navy 
yards at such places, with docks for repairs and the collection of all important 
materials for the armament and equipments of the different classes of vessels, in 
order to bring them into active service, upon any emergency, with the advan- 
tage of combined force. 

A general system for the gradual and permanent increase of the navy combi- 
ning all the various objects connected with an enlarged naval establishment, such 
as building docks, and extending the accommodations of navy yards and arsenals 
of general deposit, will form the subjects of a more extensive report to be laid 
before congress during the present session. 


Washington, September 6.—Opinion of the court of inquiry convened at New 
York on the 2d of September 1815, by order of the secretary of the navy, te 
examine into the causes and circumstances which produced the capture of the 
t, S. late brig Siren, under command of lieutenant commandant N. D. Nichol- 
son. 

“The court being perfectly satisfied with the evidence adduced, was cleared, 
and, after mature deliberation on all the circumstances, is of opinion, that ne 
censure can be attached to lieutenant commandant Nicholson for the loss of the 
Siren; but, on the contrary, that his conduct was that of a cool, vigilant, zea- 
fous, and aetive officer.—-The court is also of opinion that the conduct of the of 
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Score and crew, during the chase, was perfeetly correct and free from cen- 
aure. , 
SAMUEL EVANS, President. 
SAML. R. MARSHALL, 
Acting Judge Advocate. 
. Navy Department, January 20th, 1816. 
IR, 

In obedience to the resolution of the honourable senate of the United States, 
passed -on the 2ist day of December 1815, directing the secretary of the navy “ to 
communicate to the senate whether any, and if any, what steps have been taken 
during the recess, to ascertain the most convenient harbours in the waters of the 
Chesapeake bay, for the reception of ships of war;” and “ whether the middle 
ground, between the capes of said bay, has been explored, with a view to that 
object, and the result of such examination.” 

I have the honour to report, that orders have been given, through the com- 
rissioners of the navy board, to captain Arthur Sinclair, to survey York river, 
in Virginia, for the purpose of ascertaining the advantages of that place for the 
establishment of a navy yard, &c. copy of which is herewith enclosed. 

Orders have also been given for a survey of the Tangier islands in the Chesa- 
peake bay. These orders will be carried into effect early in the spring. 

No examination of the middle ground between the capes of the Chesapeake 
bay has been undertaken, or even contemplated, except as connected with the 
general plan of survey of the whole eoast; nor has it been deemed practicable to 
make improvements upon that ground, either for a shelter or harbour for our 
ships of war, or for the purposes of defence. If a project of this nature should 
be considered by congress as essential to public utility or local defence, the ne- 
cessary measures will be taken to carry it into effect with all possible despatch. 

I have the honour to be, 
With the highest respect, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient, 

B. W. CROWNINSHIELD. 

The honourable the president of the senate. 


Navy Commissioner’s office, November 3, 1815. 
Sir, 

Tue board of navy commissioners under the impression that an eligible site 
for a navy yard may be found on York river, Virginia, require of you to pro- 
ceed thither, with a suitable engineer or draftsman, to be by you appointed for 
the purpose, and use your best exertions to procure every information, so as to 
enable the commissioners to form a satisfactory opinion upon the subject. 

A navy yard should combine the advantages of free and easy egress and ingress 
to ships of the largest draft of water at all seasons of the year—healthiness of 
situation—security against attack by land or by water—a good harbour—a stream 
of water for docking and labour-saving machinery—security from ice—a facility 
in getting to sea with guns, provisions, and stores on board—and space sufficient 
for work-shops, rope-walks, store-houses, sheds, and every other necessary 
building. Other advantages, such as a facility in procuring timber and naval 
stores are desirable; but these are considered indispensable. In the examina- 
tion which you are required to make you will attend to and minutely report up- 
on each of the points stated; and when you shall have found a site which, in your 
opinion, may embrace all these advantages, you will carefully take an accurate 
survey of it, and send such survey, with a minute description to the board of 
commissioners, with the terms upon which such site may be purchased. And 
if more than one place should be found suitable for a navy yard, you will in like 
manner survey and deseribe it, and inform the board as to the terms upon 
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which it may be procured; and you will give your opinion to the board, with 
the reasons upon which it may be founded, as to which of the two places you 
may, under all circumstances, consider the best adapted for a navy yard. 

The surveys must be made so as to embrace the approach from the sea, and 
the channels now known to afford navigation for line of battle ships. To enable 
you to exeente these instructions with facility, the tender Despatch is placed 
subject to your orders. When this service shall have been performed, you will 
send the Despatch back to this place. 

Respectfully, &c. 
(Signed) JNO. RODGERS, President. 


Capt. A. Sinclair, of the navy, present. 








ANECDOTE OF THE ACTION ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 


Immediately after the action on Lake Champlain commenced, a game 
cock on board commodore Macdonough’s ship flew up the fore hatchway, 
and lighted on the ship’s bell, where he crowed with all his might, till the 
bell was struck by a shot, and knocked to pieces. He then flew up into the 
rigging, and continued crowing till the action ceased. Many of the seamen 
considered the circumstance as a favourable omen. 





SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE TO CAPTAIN MACDONOUGHW’S LIFE. 


Page 208.—On some occasion which occurred at Syracuse.—This occa- 
sion, we are told, was as follows: While the American fleet lay at Messi- 
na, Macdonough was detained one night on shore till all the ships’ boats had 
returned to the fleet. He then hired a boat to take him on board; but find- 
ing three instead of two men (the usual complement) going in it, he sus- 
pected them of some evil design, and refused to go; whereupon they drew 
their poniards and attacked him in the manner related. 
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AFFAIRS OF SOUTH AMERICA. 


Having obtained a copy of the annexed paper, with permission to publish it, we 
are induced to lay it before our readers: it derives some interest from the 
actual state of the Spanisk provinces in our neighbourhood. 


In the spring of the year 1809, ihe cause of Spain seem- 
ed hopeless. The departure of the British army, after the 
death of its commander, sir John Moore; the detection of most 
of the Spanish leaders; the capture of Madrid by the emperor 
Napoleon, and the powerful armies which were advancing at 
his command—and which, it was believed, he might augment 
as far as necessary by continued re-enforcements from the va- 
rious states of his immense empire—seemed to ensure the 
speedy subjugation of the whole Iberian peninsula. The con- 
sequences of such an event were much dreaded in the Spa- 
nish colonies: from the deep-rooted and deadly mutual ab- 
horrence existing between their native and European inhabi- 
tants, it was generally apprehended that the conquest and final 
dissolution of the government of the mother country would be 
the signal of a war of extermination between them. 

In these circumstances, the author of the annexed paper, 
who had given much attention to these subjects, conceived the 
design of preventing that calamity; of uniting the adverse par- 
ties; and of effecting a conciliatory and beneficial change in 
the Spanish colonial governments (which in the contemplated 
catastrophe it would be impossible to maintain in their then 
actual state) with the consent and aid of those governments 
themselves, and without any of the crimes, convulsions, or in- 
conveniencies of a revolution. For this purpose he prepared 


a memorial, of which the following is a translation, and sent 
VOL. VII. 29 
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manuscript copies of it to the viceroy of New Spain, and the 
captains-general, and governors of several of the Spanish 
provinces in America. The marquis of Someruelos, then go- 
vernor-general of Cuba, as well as some of the other chiefs to 
whom the memorial had been communicated, expressed their 
gratitude and thanks to its author; but they considered that it 
would be improper to adopt the plan in question, or any simi- 
lar one, whilst even the faintest hope could be entertained of 
the independence of Spain, or of any part of the Spanish mo- 
narchy in Europe. 

The memorial was, however, transmitted by the marquis 
Someruelos to the central janta—as the supreme council of 
government was called—which then sat in Seville, and which 
was soon afterwards driven to Cadiz by a French army; but 
the subsequent risings in Caracass, Santa Fe, and Mexico, and 
the civil contests which ensued, clouded every prospect of con- 
ciliation. The Spanish regency at Cadiz (the successors of 
(he central junta) did, indeed, endeavour to conciliate the dis- 
contented and resisting colonies, by proflering as the price of 
their submission, some of the privileges which the memorialist 
had recommended to be conferred on them long before, gene- 
rously, unconditionally, and unasked for. The proffered boon 
came too late:—the parties could no longer trust each other: 
and what might have been gratefully received by obedient co- 
lonies, was rejected with disdain by provinces demanding, in 
arms, the prerogatives of independent states. 


A Memorial proposing a Constitution of Government for the Spa- 
nish Colonies,in the event of the fall of Spain. Addressed to 
the Viceroys and Governors of Spanish America. 


THE situation of Spain is interesting to all the world. Every 
heart must sympathize with her brave and faithful people, whose 
devotion to the cause of patriotism and honour is rendered more 
conspicuous by the perfidy of their cruel invader. If she falls, 
the chains of Europe are rivetted for a century; and what shal! 
resist the power by which Europe is overwhelmed? 
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The intelligence from Spain has been for some time past 
afflicting; but from a proclamation of the marquis de Someruelos, 
issued on the 12th of March, and received here April 27th, 1809, 
the danger seems imminent. His excellency endeavours with 
great art, and in his wonted style of energetic, glowing, and in- 
spiring eloquence, to keep up the public mind; but there are 
passages in his discourse which indicate that he has received 
some disastrous information. 

The marquis complains of the apathy of those under his go- 
vernment, and that their pecuniary contributions are not propor- 
tionate to their wealth and the exigency of the kingdom. As it 
is in the highest degree incumbent on the Spanish colonies,—by 
every principle of duty, policy, and honour,—to afford their mother 
country every possible aid to sustain her in her arduous and glo- 
rious struggle, while there remains any the slightest hope of her 
success; and even when that hope fails, to facilitate the migration 
to America of her illustrious though unfortunate defenders; ought 
not some means of supply to be adopted more certain and more 
productive than the voluntary obventions of patriotism—too often 
lukewarm, or controlled and overborne by avarice? Would not 
an augmentation of the duties of customs, or some considerable 
tax on property or income—to continue only during the war—be 
better suited to the wants as well as the dignity of the empire, 
than those occasional donations, which are ostentatiously doled out 
by the citizen as a favour, when much larger sums might be 
rightfully demanded of him as an impost? 

If the intelligence on which his excellency’s proclamation is 
founded, import that Spain is on the eve of being subdued, her 
colonies should instantly deliberate on the measures essential to 
their preservation. Their position, if Spain be conquered, is pe- 
rilous in the extreme. Great Britain and Ireland will be exposed 
to invasion from many quarters--on the north and on the south 
their flanks are turned. Should a strong French fleet, having an 
army on board, escape from any port of Europe, whatever may be 
their ultimate destination, the British fleets must, for some time, 
keep the British seas, for the defence of the British islands. The 
enemy might thus get a start of four or five weeks, and land his 
troops in Cuba er at Vera Cruz. 
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Recollect Bonaparte’s invasion and conquest of Egypt with 
forty thousand men, although a British fleet, superior to that by 
which they were convoyed, pursued and hovered around them; 
and the expedition of Hoche, the landing of whose army in Ireland 
the storm alone prevented. 

The intrigues of the enemy are still more to be dreaded than 
his power, and your colonies present various materials for their 
operation: 

I. The prejudices of the different classes of the inhabitants 
against each other, arising from birth, colour, and personal dis- 
tinction, may be rendered highly injurious to them all. Each 
class might be addressed and flattered in the manner most grate- 
ful to its interests, its hatreds, its jealousies, and its pride. To 
the Europeans, the enemy will promise fortunes and honours in 
Spain; to the Creoles, office, dignity, and vengeance in America: 
to the planter, the freedom of agriculture; to the merchant, unre- 
stricted commerce; to all the colonists, the abolition of tributes, 
monopolies, and unpopular taxes. 

II. In some of your colonies, a large slave population will 
afford abundant resources for mischief to an unprincipled foe. 

III. The influence of many families residing in Spain, and at 
the invader’s mercy, may be exercised over their relatives in the 
colonies, in such a manner as he shall direct. Fear may operate 
upon the innocent; while these who have already betrayed their 
country will endeavour to shroud their infamy in success, or at 
least to divide and partition it widely; so that among the multitude 
of traitors, they may be unnoticed. 

IV. Spain itself may have a strong national influence over 
the minds of the most honourable Spaniards. Their allegiance 
will be invoked for Spain and its actual sovereign, whoever he may 
be:~-for that country which contains the scenes of their delighted 
youth, the habitations of their families, and the tombs of their an- 
cestors. Your enemy is thoroughly versed in the sophistry and 
rhetoric of usurpation. 

V. The sovereign pontiff of Christendom is now the prisoner 
and the pensioner of Bonaparte; who, when much less powerful 
than at present, could compel his holiness to attend him at Paris, 
and consecrate his coronation. The emperor has indeed stripped 
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his holiness of all his temporal dominions, but he would not hesi- 
tate to restore them, for a few months, in order to obtain, by means 
of his influence, any favourite object.* 

How are the attacks and machinations of this formidable ene- 
my to be frustrated? <A preliminary inquiry suggests itself.—Is a 
struggle advisable? Are there well-founded hopes of complete 
success? There are, undoubtedly; especially whilst England ex- 
ists. Her navy, though it does not render the invasion of her ter- 
ritory impracticable, can prevent the invader from receiving those 
large and continued re-enforcements, by which alone gallant na- 
tions, such as Spain and England, can be subdued. If Britain 
holds out only twenty years, Spanish America, united and directed 
by a wise, liberal, and vigorous government, may, during that 
period, be rendered invincible. -Should Britain fall before that de» 
sirable object were accomplished, the greatest part of her navy 
might escape, and afford a rampart of defence to those who could 
shelter and maintain it. 

As soon then as the subjugation of Spain becomes certain or 
inevitable, the Spanish colonies should immediately unite them- 
selves in the name, and for the dominion of their sovereign Ferdi- 
nand the seventh, by a strong and suitable constitution of govern- 
ment. 

I have annexed a plan, or rather the outline of a plan, of such 
a government for them as I conceive would answer all attainable 
good purposes, and be acceptable to those without whose consent 
and co-operation, no efficient general government could be speedi- 
ly and durably established. Your excellencies are requested to 
peruse this draught before you proceed farther. 

Would such an establishment be justifiable? Might it not de- 
prive Spain forever of her colonies, should fortune restore her to 
national existence? 

If Spain be now completely subdued, she will probably be- 
come a F’rench dependency of the lowest order. Her gallant and 
obstinate resistance will have exasperated the oppressor. He will 
have injured her too deeply to forgive her. He must know that 
the Spaniards will abhor him, and he will secure himself against 


* The restoration here anticipated was in fact afterwards promiséd by Na- 
poleon in his last concordat er convention with the pope. 
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their vengeance by merciless precautions. He will confiscate and 
parcel out their property: he will destroy multitudes of them on 
one pretence or another, and reduce the miserable remnant to ab- 
ject vassalage. 

Such has ever been the destiny of nations thus subdued. His- 
tory scarcely affords an instance of any of them recovering inde- 
pendence until ages have elapsed. Contemplate the former for- 
tune and the present fate of Egypt, of Greece, of Poland, and va- 
rious other nations, vanquished once, and still in chains. 

If Spain could be restored, there is nothing in the constitu- 
tion now proposed for her colonies, to prevent their re-union with 
her, on liberal terms. We have often seen the same monarch 
reign over various kingdoms and states, having their legislatures, 
their tribunals, and even their laws, entirely distinct. 

The constitution submitted to your excellencies does not pro- 
hibit or restrain any amendatory alterations which circumstances 
may require, in the form or substance of the government. It is 
even especially provided, that if Spain be restored, she shall again 
become the metropolis of the empire. In fact, every part of the 
system of government in question, is constructed with a view to 
its eventual re-union with that of Spain. To form a tolerable con-— 
stitution for her colonies, is, perhaps, no very difficult task, consi- 
dering their present tranquillity and organized state. The desi- 
deratum is, that their general government may be susceptible of 
an easy and smooth amalgamation with that of the mother country. 
If such a system be not maturely prepared, the consequence may 
be a perpetual separation between them, should Spain be once 
overrun though not absolutely subdued. In that event, the colo- 
nies might at once form distinct governments for themselves; 
which, hastily constituted, under the pressure of danger, in the 
confusion of embarrassments, and perhaps amidst the conflicts of 
destructive prejudices, would probably be essentially separate and 
independent, and unsusceptible of re-union with the mother coun- 


try, if not hostile to her. 
It is worthy of inquiry whether these possessions have ever 


furnished to Spain that aid, or a fourth, or even a tenth part of that 
aid which, under different political regulations, they were capable 
of affording. With almost half the territory of the earth at her 
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command, Spain has seldom supported half as many troops as 
France, as Austria, or even as the late artificial kingdom of 
Prussia. 

Suppose that all the states and colonies of the Spanish mo- 
narchy had, for only twenty years past, been united by the bonds 


we = “ 


of mutuai interest and affection, wisely constituted, and liberally 
administered;—who can doubt but that they would have formed 
at this day, one of the most powerful empires of the world? 

The tax of ten per cent. on the income of the inhabitants of 
Great Britain, yields annually about fifty millions of dollars. The 
population of the Spanish colonies exceeds the population of that 
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island almost one half, and they possess natural sources of wealth 
more numerous, extensive, and abundant, than any other country 
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i enjoys. Itis not, therefore, a vain conjecture, that a similar tax i 
; upon them—if their agriculture and commerce had been free, and if 
é their industry encouraged for the period above mentioned—might | 
{ have now produced an equal amount; a sum sufficient, with eco- Mf 
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nomy, to maintain two hundred thousand troops in the field. 
But in any possible event, as the main objects of the con- 
templated political arrangements are, to erect for your sove- 
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reign and his posterity a kingdom in lieu of that which he will 
have lost; to provide an asylum for those of his subjects who may 
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escape from the perfidious foe; to perpetuate the name, the race, 
the language, and the glory of Spain, surely no good Spaniard 
could ever blame the supporters of the intended establishment. It 
will indeed be the only remaining resource of your loyalty to your 
king and your attachment to your country. In the frequent fluc- 
tuations of human affairs, and the strange vicissitudes of fortune, 
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it is possible that the united colonies of Spain may one day be able 
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to contribute powerfully towards the restoration of their parent 
kingdom. 





If they do not establish an united or confederated empire, 
what other advisable measure of safety can they take? Shall each 





colony proclaim the king and act separately for itself? This plan 
would leave each of the colonies dependent on its own resources, 
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and therefore the more liable to be subdued. The resources of some 
of them are inadequate even to the ordinary support of their own 
sovernments; and the deficiency must be supplied by additions! 
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taxes; which could not, in such circumstances, be levied without 
the consent of some kind of council or junta: but the formation of 
distinct colonial governments, unless approved by general con- 
sent, or enforced by some imposing authority, would tend to their 
permanent disunion, to jealousies and dissentions between them, 
and thence, probably to the subjugation of them all. Their com- 
mon enemy is so mighty, that the united and most strenuous ef- 
forts of all Spanish America will be no more than sufficient for its 
protection. 

But why frame a new constitution? Why not merely proclaim 
a regency in the king’s name, and allow the present colonial in- 
stitutions to subsist? 

The want of a system of government, fixing and invigorating 
the authority of the sovereign, and securing the rights of the sub- 
ject, has been already severely felt, not only in Spain, but in most 
of the kingdoms overthrown by France. In every new state, some 
constitution should be immediately formed. It gives confidence 
to the people: they see before them a regular system: every thing 
has the name, the form, and appearance of permanent establish- 
ment: the cause seems already gained: the government to be con- 
tended for appears complete, acknowledged, legitimate; and the 
confidence arising from these appearances may powerfully con- 
duce to realize them. Opinion holds among men a mighty sway: 
obtain its aid if possible: have it in your power to say to your 
people, Behold a government which insures your rights as well as 
those of the crown; and which your own interest, as well as your 
loyalty, requires you to support! 

The existing colonial system is not popular among the Creoles: 
to obtain their hearty co-operation, they should be gratified: give 
them then something new: let the novelty contain nothing dange- 
rous, but much to interest and animate them. From these remarks 
it will be seen, why it is proposed to give the kingdom itself a new 
style and denomination.—.dmerica is a much more popular name 
than the Indias. 

I proceed to explain briefly, the structure of its contemplated 
government. 

In every empire composed of various states or dependencies, 
it appears that a metropolis, or pre-eminent and protecting state, is 
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essential to connect, preserve, and hold them all together-——a great 
body, serving as the common centre of gravity of the political 
system. 

The want of such a state occasioned the downfall of ancient 
Greece. Its principal commonwealths, by their contentions for 
ascendancy, gave to the Macedonian power an advantage which 
proved fatal to them all. 

The canton of Berne, by its influence in the Swiss confede- 
deracy, contributed to prolong its existence. 

The German empire seemed annihilated by the treaty of 
Westphalia, which allowed to its princes the right of making war 
and treaties separately: but it still possessed a species of metro- 
polis in the Austrian monarchy, whose influence preserved it, in 
spite of that inauspicious compact, until the power of France be- 
came irresistible. 

If Spain falls, you must either form a new metropolis, or an 
union of the colonies, considering them all on an equality. By 
the latter arrangement, you would incur the dangers to which the 
United States have been exposed. Mexico, Guatimala, and the 
interior provinces, might form a party for the northern states; 
Peru, La Plata and Chili, might set up a southern, and New Gra- 
nada and Caraccas an eastern interest in the kingdom. These 
parties might espouse the cause of different foreign powers, the 
ruinous tendency of which is manifest. 

In the formation of a metropolis, you will have no difficulty: 
there is one at hand, suited in all respects to be the seat of the 
government of the kingdom. New Spain, extended to the Isth- 
mus, includes more than half the population and the wealth of all 
his majesty’s dominions in the Indias. Its local position, its 
healthful climates in general, its populous and magnificent cities, 

its splendid public institutions, and more than all, its military force 
and resources, entitle it beyond all rivalship to the metropolitan 
distinction. 

The metropolis of an empire, not having a powerful navy; 
some strong moral ties, or the influence of long established 
and revered authority, to preserve or enforce the allegiance of its 
dependencies, ought not only to be of great force, but to be so 
situated as to touch each of them; or at least that no more than 
VOL. VII. 30 
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one state should intervene between the metropolis and any other 
state. New Spain, comprising Panama and Porto Bello, might 
command New Granada, Quito and Peru directly, and by its 
power over these states, might influence Chili and La Plata on the 
one side, and on the other the state of Caraccas. 

The new metropolis ought not to claim any other than poli- 
tical pre-eminence. The colonies have submitted with reluctance 
to the agricultural and commercial restrictions imposed by the 
European mother country, and they will neither love, fear or re- 
spect the new metropolis as they did Spain. It cannot, therefore, 
be expected that they would submit to pretensions which they 
would consider as equally novel, insulting and unjust. To com- 
pel submission, if it were practicable, would be impolitic. New 
Spain may soon require all its forces for its own defence. Its 
connexion with the less powerful states should be secured by the 
bonds of mutual interest and national affection. It is, therefore, 
suggested, that the equality of agricultural and commercial pri- 
vileges should be declared and enforced by a constitutional provi- 
sion. . 

In the event of the restoration of Spain, the American metro- 
polis might be subdivided, if requisite: although it merits consi- 
deration whether a colonial metropolis, subordinate to, and more 
immediately within the reach of the metropolis of the empire, 
might not serve to unite more firmly all its dependencies. 

Is it right to impart so much of the royal authority to the 
cortes, the viceroys, and the councils of the states? 

The proposed constitution is such as it is presumed his ma- 
jesty himself, if he were at liberty, would now sanction. To place 
near his royal person, and regulate the exercise of his power, by 
the advice of the good and the great, the pious, the learned, and 
the wise of his subjects, will not endanger or enfeeble, but give 
strength, solidity and splendour to his throne. 

Does the proposition require proof? View it obvious and ir- 
refragable in the misfortunes of the illustrious Castilian monarchy. 

The viceroyalties and captain-generalships are called states: 
The name is dignified, and may gratify their inhabitants; and 
it is besides associated with those ideas of civil rights, which 


are promised to all, and which it is so important that all should 
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enjoy. Let it be constantly kept in remembrance, that promises of 
rights, privileges, honours and dignities will be lavished upon 
them by the enemy. Boons of this kind have already seduced but 
too many who stood high in rank, authority and character. We 
know the falsehood and perfidy of the enemy: nevertheless, expe- 
rience shows that no one, however extravagant in promising, or 
however notoriously perfidious, but will find dupes to believe him, 
when he makes fine promises in their own favour. Sancho Pan- 
za never thought Don Quixote in his senses except when he pro- 
mised him the government of Barataria; and then he always be- 
lieved his master to be sane, judicious and sincere. Sancho is a 
fair specimen of human nature. 

To obviate or counteract hostile seduction, provide for your 
distinguished persons, and as far as possible for all his majesty’s 
remaining subjects, such honourable, advantageous and perma- 
ment establishments in the new world, that they may rest tho- 
roughly satisfied with their situation. Be beforehand with the 
enemy—Anticipate his policy—Leave him nothing to offer which 
your subjects desire and ought to possess. Remove their just 
grounds of complaint; and while you require from them all the 
duties which a loyal people ought to perform, give them all the 
rights which a free people ought to enjoy. Their prosperity will 
he the pride, their privileges the ornament, and their security the 
strongest rampart of the throne.—The privileges specified in the 
last six articles of the constitution ought to be granted, if nothing 
else is done, and whatever may be the state of the peninsula. Con- 
cede to your colonies what is just, before they demand it in arms. 
A contest with them, however it might terminate, would not only 
divert your resources from the defence of the mother country, but 
might permanently alienate their affections, and materially dimi- 
nish their value. 

Disinterested zeal has sometimes great force; but it works 
only by starts, and is seldom of long continuance. Self-interest, 
on the contrary, is a principle of incessant operation; and its acti- 
vity is as vigorous as uniform. Every government, calling upon 
its subjects to defend it, should anticipate and provide a satisfac- 
tory answer to this obvious question of theirs: What are we to 
fight for? 
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In the authority given to the viceroys and the councils of 
states to enact municipal laws and ordinances, there seems nothing 
dangerous to the royal prerogative; because his majesty’s sanction 
is requisite to render these ordinances valid, and because they 
must be proposed, or assented to, by those who are responsible to 
his majesty for all the measures of their administration. 

Local and municipal legislation serves for various useful 
purposes, as the police of roads, rivers, bridges, canals, harbours, 
markets, charitable and collegiate institutions, and the like; which 
can seldom be well regulated by a remote authority. The pow- 
er of limited and subordinate legislation is possessed not only by 
the colonies, but even by many of the cities of Great Britain; ana 
much benefit has resulted from its exercise. 

The limited power of pardon conferred on all the viceroys 
will be honourable and gratifying to them, and can rarely be inju- 
rious to his majesty or the kingdom. The royal power of pardon 
is of little benefit to the subjects in a distant territory, unless it be 
imparted to some authority residing there. 

The viceregal patronage is extended during the interreg- 


num; for it may be necessary to proclaim the constitution, before 


the assent of the distant viceroys and captains-general can be ob- 
tained; and every thing reasonable should be conceded to conci- 
liate those who may so much advance or retard its establishment. 

If the members of the central junta arrive in America, they 
will no doubt be recognised as the representatives of the sove- 
reign. In this event, they should immediately constitute a liberal 
general government, having all due consideration for the claims 
of the viceroys and governors of provinces. Their own authority 
would then stand upon a broad and firm basis. God forbid that 
any inauspicious jealousies should prevent that cordial union and 
co-operation of all good Spaniards in America, upon which de- 
pends not only their own welfare, but perhaps the preservation 
from slavery of half the world. 

In the formation of the cortes, the chief objects are to pro- 
mote the public interest and satisfy all parties, without endanger- 
ing the tranquillity of the kingdom, or the just prerogatives of the 
crown. Two councils are established, because a single legisla- 
tive body might become too powerful for both the king and the 
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people; and because a distinct and controlling senate is productive 
of due deliberation; or may serve at least to prevent that precipi- 
tation, which in the exercise of legislative authority is often highly 
detrimental. 

The members of the congress are apportioned among the 
states inthe manner which it is believed is best calculated to pre- 
vent jealousies between them. The first appointment of deputies 
by the viceroys, with the consent of the councils of the states, is 
allowed for the sake of a prompt and effectual establishment of 
the constitution. The best government that ever man formed 
would be of little utility unless there were suitable persons to car- 
ry it into effect. It is presumed that such persons could not be 
immediately so well selected by the electors of the districts, as by 
the governors and counsellors of the states. 

The senate, from its composition, can hardly become dange- 
rous: its number, though not unlimited, is left indeterminate, in 
order to give the king a reasonable influence in that body, and to 
provide an honourable retreat for those who may have rendered 
distinguished services to his majesty and the kingdom, and for 
those also whose ambition might render them formidable in other 
situations. 
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The cortes is constituted, both in respect to persons and num- 
bers, with a view to the possibility of re-union with Spain. All 
its members might be assembled at Madrid without injury or in- 
convenience to any branch of the colonial administration. 

The appellations of councils and magistrates which have been 
chosen, are considered as being the best known and the best liked: 
if any mistake, in this respect, has been committed, other names 
should be selected. Onthese occasions, suitable and well-sound- 
ing words are of great importance. 

By the general dispositions of the last title, several essential 
changes are introduced in the structure of society itself, as it now 
exists in the Spanish colonies. To innovate is always a delicate, 
and often a dangerous task; but no reform can be made without 
innovation, and great reforms will be necessary in the event we 
anticipate. 
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The policy of governments, with respect to the nation form- 
ing the metropolis or body of the empire, has been generally dif- 
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ferent from that which they have exercised towards their colonies 
and subject states. 

In the social organization of a nation, the policy should be to 
unite, in a certain degree, all its inhabitants; so that all should be 
moved by the same general sentiment of loyalty, nationality, or 
patriotism. Different orders may exist ina well-constituted state; 
but the distinctions should be softened by some religious commu- 
nion, some moral influence, some common interest, some national 
sympathy. The barriers between the orders should not be insu- 
perable. The inferior classes should not be precluded from rising 
in the state. The hope of advancement would gratify and ani- 
mate them: it would excite their zeal and promote their useful- 
ness: it would give satisfaction to the lower, and security to the 
higher ranks: it would be the moral tie by which all the orders 
of society would be connected and harmonized. 

. In the organization of most modern colonies, a very different 

policy has prevailed. This has been to separate the different clas- 
ses of their inhabitants by insuperable barriers; to maintain strong 
prejudices between them, and thus by preventing their union to 
preserve the dominion of the mother country. 

The principal Spanish colonies are organized after this man- 
ner; partly from the unavoidable consequences of the conquest, 
and partly from the provisions of your colonial laws. ‘To your ex- 
cellencies, who know these laws so well, details on the subject 
would be superfluous. Certain it is, that in all your great settle- 
ments, there are several classes of persons strongly distinguished 
from each other by birth, colour, and condition; and that these dis- 
tinctions, supported by epinion, and sometimes sanctioned by law, 
have produced jealousies and antipathies which it will be exceed 
ingly difficult to eradicate. 


The chief of these classes are, 

1. The European Spaniards. 

The Creole whites. 

The Creoles of mixed Spanish and Indian blood: 
The free persons of colour. 
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5. The Indians. 
6. The slaves. 
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In the circumstances in which you will be placed after the fall 
and entire subjugation of Spain, a very different system of society will 
be requisite. You must then endeavour to form, not divided and 
feeble dependencies, but an united and powerful nation. The pre- 
judices you have hitherto countenanced, you should then coun- 
teract. But this must be done with great circumspection: public 
opinion should be well prepared for the change: no class should 
be forced out of its relative position. The condition of all should 
be meliorated, but all should be kept in their proper places. The 
European Spaniard ought to be the most zealous in promoting 
this reformation. He holds at present the first rank: but he should 
consider the Americans as his equals——his brothers. They ought 
to have their full share of all lucrative and honourable employ - 
ments. In the disastrous event we contemplate, the loyal Spani- 
ard will have no country but America. 

The national organization will be requisite more especially in 
your metropolis. It ought to be introduced also in the other states, 
as far and as fast as their circumstances will permit. They ought 
to be rendered capable of defending themselves without delay. 
The metropolis may not be able to spare its troops, and the king 
dom cannot, for along time, have a navy of its own, adequate to 
the protection of its dependencies. 

In the states of New Grenada, Caraccas, Cuba, and Porto 
Rico, the national organization will be much impeded and re- 
tarded by their numerous population of slaves. Any sudden change 
in the condition of this class might produce evils far greater than 
those intended to be removed. In fact, the Spanish laws concern- 
ing slavery, are so wise, mild, and protecting, that littlé more seems 
requisite than vigilance and firmness in executing them. Permit 
me, however, to suggest an improvement in the system: it is to 
attach the field slaves to their respective plantations, as vassals of 
the soil; to prohibit the sale or alienation of them, except together 
with the estate to which they belong, and to secure to each family, 
as peculium, the usufruct of a small portion of land. Thus ha- 
bituated to the enjoyment of property, one of the strongest ties by 
which men are attached to society and to government, and assured 
of not being separated from their homes or families, they might 
gradually acquire those local and domestic attachments which cun- 
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tribute so much to form industrious, peaceable, and obedient sub- 
jects. 

The importation of slaves should be strictly prohibited. You 
don’t now want sugar and coffee; but men, citizens, soldiers. 

In the actual state of the slaves in most of the European co- 
lonies, it would be highly dangerous to entrust them with arms: 
they are not only useless, but even worse than nothing for defence; 
a minus quantity in the estimation of the public strength: part of 
the forces which should be united against an invader, must be re- 
served to maintain order among them. 

Your enemy will refrain from no means, however nefarious, to 
accomplish his purposes. Let his machinations be defeated by your 
beneficence: let every class be placed in a better condition than 
they could expect from a change of government; and if you can 
so far meliorate the state of your society as that every hand may 
be allowed to wield a sword for its support, your empire may bid 
defiance to the world. 

To promote the union of your subjects, you have means of 
admirable efficacy in the Christian religion:—a religion which 
commands the rich to be generous, and the poor to be contented; 
the mighty to be merciful, and the weak to be submissive;—which 
forms the prosperous to moderation, and the wretched to patience, 
and diffuses over all ranks a spirit of mutual forbearance, kind- 
ness, and compassion. 

Christianity is productive of great temporal advantage in eve- 
ry state; but its influence is peculiarly beneficial in a common- 
wealth composed of privileged and degraded classes. Estimating 
all human beings as the offspring of the same Creator, it inspires 
an opinion of their equality in His eyes, which diminishes pride on 
the one hand, and envy on the other: it introduces, besides, a gene- 
ral similarity of sentiments, opinions and habits of life, highly fa- 
vourable to social union, and to the formation of a marked and 
decided national character, without which no nation ever yet was 
great. 

With this religion to restrain at once and protect all classes 
of your people, they may form, in spite of all their prejudices, a 
powerful and happy nation: without religion they would soon con- 
sist but of two classes, the oppressors and the oppressed--the tor- 
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menting and the tormented: their state would present an image of 
hell upon earth. | 4 

In the proposed system of government, the right of political 
suffrage is confined to those, whose qualifications may afford a 
pledge that none of the evils of democracy will result from its 
exercise. The qualification of property being regulated by spe- 
cial laws, the legislature will of course take such precautions as. 
the commonwealth may require. 

There are few countries in which popular suffrage, very 
widely extended, is not productive of mischief. It tends towards 
the fornaation of a government wholly democratic. But ina state, 
cut up and divided like yours into several heterogeneous and dis- 
cordant classes, universal democracy would be perdition. If, as 
would probably soon happen, the authority fell into the hands of 
some fortunate or enterprising class, they would oppress the infe- 
rior classes. If all descriptions of the various classes were al- 
lowed to send deputies to your councils and your congress, this 
would be to embody the elements of discord—to array the mate- 
rials for civil war. The final result of such a system would be, 
that the most powerful class would exterminate all the others. 

These explanatory remarks apply but to a few of the articles 
of the proposed constitution. To explain them all fully, would 
require a volume; for each article is founded either upon some 
circumstance peculiar to your actual situation;—or upon the ex- 
perience of the effect of a similar provision in some other govern- 
ment. But circumstances press, and seem to admit of no delay. 
Your excellencies are, therefore, presented with this brief com- 
munication. 

The plan of government respectfully submitted to you, is not 
copied from any model. The object has been to form a conveni- 
ent, practicable constitution, having monarchy forthe trunk; and 
to engraft upon it so much of the tried and approved institutions 
of other modes of government, as the soil can nourish and the 
tree support. I shall never forget a remark, made on a subject 
of this kind, by the late right honourable Edmund Burke, an il- 
lustrious member of his Britannic majesty’s councils, and a man 
of profound wisdom, extensive knowledge, and transcendant ge- 
nius. He was told that M. Lally Tollendal proposed to adopt for 
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France, the constitution of England. “ That’s enough for me,” 
said Mr. Burke, “I see the fellow’s depth at once.” 

The reflections here submitted to your excellencies, are, per- 
haps, founded on erroneous information; or they may be rather the 
effusion of zeal than the result of sound judgment: they may serve, 
however, to suggest some useful ideas: and the subject is of such 
importance, that if but a single valuable hint concerning it be found 
in this memorial, all the rest may be excused. In the calamitous 
event we anticipate, you will have a task at once the most arduous 
and honourable that ever men were called upon to perform. Your 
difficulties will be great, but, let it be hoped, not insurmountable. 
Not to contend is certain ruin; but if you succeed in that course of 
duty and glory which God and man invite you to pursue, you will 
win an immortal and unfading prize:—-you will be the preservers 
of a noble nation, the founders of a mighty empire, and eventually, 
perhaps, the deliverers of the civilized world. 


Plan of a Constitution of Government ~frofiosed for the Spanish 
Colonies, in the event of the fall of Spain. 


THE CENTRAL JUNTA, &e. &e. &e. 


ConsIDERING that the subjugation of Spain leaves his ma- 
jesty’s American dominions without a metropolis or a permanent 
general government, round which to rally for their defence, and at 
the same time more than ever exposed to the attacks and machi- 
nations of the common enemy; considering also that we owe as 
sacred duties to our God, our king, and our country— 

To maintain inviolate our holy religion— 

To establish for our illustrious and beloved sovereign a new 
kingdom, which, with the favour of Heaven, may one day enable 
him to recover that which he hath lost, and re-unite all the states 
of the crown of Spain— 

To prcvide an asylum for all the loyal Spaniards who may 
escape from the enemy’s intolerable yoke— 

To preserve and perpetuate our name, our language, and oul 
renowned nation, and to transmit untarnished to our posterity that 


glory which we inherit from our valiant ancestors: 
Considcriny further that the most effectual means of attaining 
those just and noble objects will be the union of all the remaining 
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territories of our sovereign, under the constitutional government 
of a vigorous but limited and liberal monarchy— ; 


We do, therefore, in the name of his majesty Ferdinand VII. 


and by his authority decree, command, and proclaim as follows: 


TITLE I. 


Art. I. The kingdoms, provinces and islands in both the Indias 


appertaining unto his majesty Ferdinand VII. shall be uni- 
ted and shall form a kingdom by the name and style of the 
kingdom of America. 


II. His majesty shall reign by the title of king of Spain and Ame- 


ITf. 


IV. 


Ww Ww 
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rica; and the united crowns of both nations are declared to be 
inalienably vested in his majesty and his heirs in perpetual 
succession. 

Whenever it shall please Divine Providence to restore Spain 
to national existence and independence, the kingdom of Ame- 
rica shall thenceforth be re-united with the Spanish monarchy. 


TITLE 11—OF THE STATES OF THE KINGDOM. 


The states of the kingdom are:— 

The state of New Spain, comprising all his majesty’s domi- 
nions on the continent of America between Louisiana and the 
Isthmus of Darien. 

The state of Peru, cemprising the viceroyalty of Peru. 

The state of La Plata, comprising the viceroyalty of the pro- 
vinces of the river La Plata. 

The state of New Granada, comprising all the provinces of 
the new kingdom of Granada, southward of the Isthmus of 
Darien; except those subject to the jurisdiction of the audi- 
ence of Quito. 

The state of Caraccas, consisting of the captain-generalship of 
Venezuela and Caraccas. 

The state of Cuba, consisting of the island of Cuba and its 
dependencies. 

The state of Chili, comprising the captain-generalship of 
Chili. 

The state of Quito, comprising the provinces within the ju- 
risdiction of the president and audience of Quito southward 
of the Isthmus of Darien. 
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9 The state of Manilla, comprising the captaih-generalship of 
the Philippine islands. 
10 The state of Porto Rico, consisting of the island of Porto Rico 


TITLE Wl—OF THE STATE GOVERNMENTS. 


V. Each state shall be governed according to the regulations of 
the constitution and the law, by a viceroy and a council. 

VI. The actual viceroys of New Spain, Peru, La Plata, and the 
kingdom of New Granada, and the president of Quito shall 
be the viceroys respectively of the states of New Spain, 

Peru, La Plata, New Granada, and Quito: and the captains- 

general of Caraccas, of the island of Cuba, of the Philippine 
islands, and of Porto Rico, shall be the viceroys of the states 
formed as above specified of their respective governments. 

VII. Each viceroy shall have the title of his highness the prince- 

viceroy of the state which he governs. 
VIII. The council of each state is composed as follows: 
1 Of the bishops of the state: 
2 Of the judges of the superior audience of the state: 

3 Ofa number of elective counsellors, to wit: twenty-four for 

, New Spain and sixteen for each of the other states, who shall 

be chosen for the first time by the viceroys, and ever after- 

wards by the citizens of the several states.—The qualifica- 

tions of the electors and the mode of election shail be pre- 

scribed by the municipal ordinances of each state respectively. 

The counsellors of this class are chosen for threc [ or five | 
years. 

| 4 Of a number of counsellors, not exceeding that contained in 

the last mentioned class, who shall be appointed by the king, 
or during the interregnum by the viceroy, from among the 
nobility or other distinguished subjects of each state-—The 
counsellors of this class are chosen for life. 

IX. The viceroy of each state may exercise in it all the powers, 
not incompatible with this constitution, which a viceroy might 
have lawfully exercised within his viceroyalty. 

X%. During the interregnum, the viceroys may appoint to all vacant 
civil offices in their respective states. 
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XI. The viceroy, with the approbation of the council of the state, 
may enact municipal ordinances, not repugnant to the consti- 
tution or laws of the kingdom; which ordinances, when sanc~ 
tioned by the royal authority, shall have the force of law. 

XII. The viceroy convenes and adjourns the council of the states 
They assemble at least once every year, at the place which 
he shall designate. 

XIII. The viceroy, with the consent of the council of each state, 
may grant pardons and remissions of punishment for all 
crimes committed within it. ) 

XIV. Neither the viceroys nor the councils of states shall exer- 
cise, jointly or separately, any other authority than that with 
which they are specifically invested by the constitution or the 
Jaw. 


TITLE fV.—OF THE ROYAL AUTHORITY. 

XV. The king hath the power to declare war, to make treaties, 
and to grant pardons for all offences whatever. 

XVI. He is the commander-in-chief of the armies and fleets of 
the kingdom. 

XVII. He directs the levy and expenditure of the revenues of the 
kingdom, according to the provisions of the law. 

XVIII. He appoints all public officers, except those whose ap- 
pointment is otherwise directed by the constitution; and his 
majesty may exercise generally all the lawful powers and 
authority of government which are not otherwise disposed of 
or provided for by the constitution or the law. 


TITLE V--OF THE REGENCY. 
XIX. During the interregnum the royal authority shall be exer- 
cised in its plenitude by a council of regency. 
XX. The council of regency shall be composed of the members 
of the central junta of Spain, &c. &c. &c. 


TITLE VI—OF THE CORTES. 
XXI. The cortes shall consist of two councils or branches, the 
general congress and the senate. 
XXII. The congress shall be composed of one hundred and six 
deputies, who shall be apportioned among the several states 
as follows: 
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24 deputies for New Spain. 

16 ————  —- Peru. 

16 ———-  — La Plata. 

12 ——-— — New Granada. 
8 ———— — Caraccas. 

—— Cuba. 

—— «— =—Chili. 

— Quito. 
———— —- Manilla. 
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— Porto Rico. 





XXIII. Each state shall be divided into as many electoral dis- 
tricts as it is entitled to send members to the congress, and 
one deputy shall be chosen for each district by the citizens 
domiciliated in it who are qualified to vote for the elective 
counsellors of the state:--[ Or one half of the deputies might 
be chosen by the councils, and the remainder by the qualified 
citizens of the states. | 

XXIV. The qualifications of the deputies and the times, places, 
and manner of holding the elections, shall be determined by 
the legislature. 

XXV. The division of the states into electoral districts, shall be 
made and declared by municipal ordinances; and for the first 
time, the deputies for each state shall be chosen by its vice- 
roy, with the consent of its council. 

K XVI. The deputies of the congress are chosen for three | or five | 
years. 

XXVII. The president of the congréss is appointed by the king. 

XXVIII. The king shall have power, with the advice and appro- 
bation of the senate, to dissolve the congress, and direct a 
new election of deputies to take place. 

XXIX. The senate is composed as follows: 

t Of the archbishops of the kingdom; each being allowed to 
appoint, as his proxy or representative in the senate, when he 
cannot attend there personally, one of his suffragan bishops, 
or one of the prelates of the metropolitan state. 

2 Of elective senators to be chosen by the hereditary nobility of 
the several states, (the nobles of each state forming for this 
purpose an electoral college or junta,) viz: 
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Four senators for New Spain, 

Three senators for each of the states of Peru, La Plata and 
New Granada, and 

Two senators for each of the other states. 

3 Of such a number of the nobility and other distinguished sub- 
jects as his majesty shall be pleased to elevate to the senato- 
rial rank; with this restriction, that the senate may not be more 
numerous than the congress. 

XXX. The senators hold their offices for life. 

XXXI. The king convokes and adjourns the cortes: they shall be 
assembled at least once every year. 

XXXII. While Spain continues in the power of the enemy, the 
state of New Spain shall be the seat of the government of 
the kingdom of America, and the cortes thereof shall hold 
their sessions in Mexico: but as soon as Spain shall be re- 
stored to independence, it shall again become the metropolis 
of the empire, and the cortes of America shall be united with 
the cortes of the mother country in sucha manner as the 
legislature of the empire shall] prescribe. 

TITLE VU—OF THE EXERCISE OF THE LEGISLATIVE 
POWER. 

XXXIII. Every law is proposed by the king to the congress, or 
by the congress to his majesty: in either case, when it is ap- 
proved of by both those authorities, it shall be transmitted for 
consideration to the senate, whose sanction shall render the 
law complete: and no law shall be valid without the concur- 
rence of the king, the congress, and the senate. 

XXXIV. The king or the congress may approve of a proposed 
law, absolutely or on condition of certain alterations: the se- 
nate must sanction or reject, unconditionally, every law which 
is transmitted to them. 


oie. . 


XXXV. The legislative authority thus constituted, extends to all 
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objects of rightful legislation; provided that no law shall be 
repugnant to the constitution, or incompatible with the rights 
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and privileges which it secures to all the subjects of the 
reaim. 
TIVLE VUI—OF TPE JUDICIAL POWER. 
AXXVI. There shali be established a supreme tribunal for the 
kingdom, anc a supreme court of audience for each state 
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XXXVII. The supreme tribunal shall have appellate jurisdiction 
from the superior courts of each state; and the superior court 
of each state shall have appellate jurisdiction from the infe- 
rior tribunals thereof, in such a manner, with such excep- 
tions, and under such regulations, as the law shall provide. 

XXXVIII. The judges of all the tribunals of the kingdom shall 
hold their offices for life, provided they perform their duties 
with fidelity and ability. 

TITLE IX. —GEN ERAL PROVISIONS. 

XXXIX. The Roman Catholic and apostolical religion shall be 
the established religion of the empire, and its ministers shall 
be secured in their rights and privileges. 

XL. The nobility, the members of the illustrious orders, those of 
the military state, and those of the learned professions, shall 
retain their titles, honours, and distinctions. 

XMLI. Free persons of all classes shall be alike protected by the 
law; and entitled to advancement and honour in the kingdom, 
according to their loyalty, patriotism, and talents. 

XLII. No class shall be subject to any personal tribute, or any 
badge or symbol of degradation. 

XLIII. The administration of justice shall be free, prompt, pure, 
and impartial. 

XLIV. The torture is forever abolished. 

XLV. The subjects in each state shall be entitled to equal privi- 
leges with those in every other state of the kingdom:—the 
royal monopolies are relinquished:—agriculture, manufacture 
and commerce, shall be free, and alike free to all. 





——— 





REVIEW OF HENRY’S AMERICAN HERBAL. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE ANALECTIC MaGaZzIne. 

At the request of my scientific friends in this place, the 
enclosed notice of Henry’s American Herbal, is now forward- 
ed for publication in the Analectic Magazine. It was far 
from my intention, when I commenced the examination, to 
publish it in any way; but have since been urged to communi- 
‘Tate it to you, not only for the sake of exposing a work which 
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is evidently calculated to do mischief, but also with a hope 
that it may have the effect of disarming those European critics, 
who would be happy to avail themselves of such an opportu- 
nity to disparage our literary and scientific character, should 
the work fall into their hands. 

Having no personal knowledge, either of Mr. Henry, or of 
those who have encouraged him in the publication of his work, 
it is impossible for me to be improperly biassed against them. 
For the correctness of these observations, I am under no 
anxiety. 

I am, sir, respectfully, &c. 


W. B. 
Savannah, (Geo.) Nov. 29, 1815. 


A new and complete American Medical Family Herbal, wherein is displayed 
the true properties and medical virtues of the plants, indigenous to the United 
States of America: together with Lewis’ secret remedy, newly discovered, which 
has been found infallible in the cure of that dreadful disease Hydrophobia; produ- 
ced by the bite of amad dog. Being the result of more than thirty years experi- 
enced practice of the author, while a prisoner, towards the close of the last war, 
among the Creek Indians; and his travels through the southern states, whilst mak- 
ing botanic discoveries on the real medical virtues of our indigenous plants, wherein 
he has made known all his new discoveries, with the method how to use them, in 
the cure of most diseases incident to the human body. Adapted for the benefit 
of masters and mistresses of families, and for the community at large, of our 
United, Free and Independent States of America. By Samvre.L HEnry, bota- 
nist, one of the members of the late College of Physicians and Surgeons, and of 
the Medical Society of the city and county of New York—with an appendix, of 
many choice medical secrets, never made known to the world before. 

Ero tam felix quam fortuna mea proebet, et faciam Alios, ess sic possim. 

Pll be as happy as my fortune will permit, and make others so if I can. 


A work published in the city of New York, more than a 
year ago, by Samuel Henry, botanist, entitled, “ A new and 
complete American Medical Family Herbal,” &c. &c. has only 
just reached us in this remote corner of the union. Great has 
been the anxiety of many of our medical and botanical literati 
in this wild country, to obtain a peep at a work, which, origin- 
ating in one of the most populous cities in the central section 
of the United States, and published under the immediate in: 
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spection of some learned professors, it ‘vas reasonably antici- 
pated, would prove a valuable acquisition. The ardour of 
expectation, however, had been somewhat damped, by a brief 
notice taken of this “ American Family Herbal,’’ under the 
head of “ Domestic literary intelligence,’ in the Analectic 
Magazine for Nov. 1814. Here, it was insinuated that the 
author was an “ unlettered man; that his scientific names were 
often grossly misspelt, or erroneous, and that even his nostrums 
and specifics were of doubtful authority. 

The long looked for work at last arrived. Although nei- 
ther its title, dedication, nor preface, afforded much indication 
of any thing valuable, the names of two learned professors, and 
the president of the Medical Society of New York, in recom- 
mendation of it, of course, induced us to judge favourably, 
until we had an opportunity of ascertaining its intrinsic merit 
for ourselves. After a very attentive perusal, we are con- 
strained to announce with sincere regret, our entire disap- 
pointment respecting the value of this American Herbal. 

It was, indeed, reasonably to have been expected, that a 
gentleman, however illiterate, who had spent upwards of thirty 
years in the investigation of plants, with a view to their appli- 
cation in medicine, notwithstanding he might still remain defi- 
cient in point of scientific arrangement, would have produced 
something valuable in this department—something worthy of 
being added to the common stock, and for which he would be 
equally entitled to a full share of the gratitude of his country, 
along with those who had the better fortune of being more li- 
berally educated. No one, we presume, will contend that 
learning confers genius, and it cannot therefore be denied, 


that a man born with ordinary talents, although his means of 


obtaining scholastic knowledge be very slender, may, by ha- 
bits of industry, acquire much useful information, even in some 
of the higher departments of literature and science. 

From the assurances of Mr. Henry in his title-page, dedi- 
cation, and preface, not a single exotic ought to be met with 
in his whole collection. An investigation of “ the real proper- 
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ties and medical virtues of the plants indigenous to the 
United States,’? ought exclusively to be found. But what is 
the fact? Of one hundred and fifty-seven plants noticed in this 
work, more than half are natives of Europe and other foreign 
countries. It is true, he often gives European names to plants 
which he means should be American; but, as he has, in most 
instances, where this has been the case, copied both his cuts 
and descriptions from foreign publications, the plants really 
treated of are exotic. 

But in order to give as fair an expose as possible of this 
singular production, we shall take pains to transcribe several 
of his plants, dividing them into exotic and indigenous, giving 
the correct scientific names of such as can be well ascertained; - 
to which we shall annex his names, and make our observations 
as we go along. 

Notre.—Those plants marked with the letter A. are ex- 
clusively exotic, and either never met with at all in this coun- 
try, or only found in our gardens, or otherwise in a state of 
cultivation. 

Those marked B. are also exotic, but have become natu- 
ralized, and are found growing spontaneously in some parts of 
the United States. 

Those marked C. are found native in North America, and 
other countries. 

Those marked D. have been copied from Woodville and 
others, although American plants may have been sometimes 
substituted for them. 


I. Exotic. 


1. Angelica sylvestris. D.—* Angelica wild, the greater 
Angelica sylvestris.” 

The Angelica sylvestris is not known to be a native of 
the United States, and has probably never been cultivated. It 
inhabits the north of Europe, and is considered of little value. 
Although Mr. Henry has evidently borrowed the name as well 
as description from the Medical Botany of Woodville, his wood 
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cut appears to be original, as it does not correspond with the 
figure of A. sylvestris exhibited in that work. 

2. Lichen caninus. C.—“ Ash coloured liverwort. Lit- 
chen caninus.”’ 

This Lichen caninus is said to be a native of the United 
States as well as of Europe, but it is probable Mr. Henry has 
never seen it, as both the cut and description are copied from 
Woodville. 

3. - - - - ‘“Ashprickly. Fraxinus spinosus.” 

As we have no Fraxinus spinosus, the plant intended to be 
described may be the aralia spinosa, or possibly, the zan- 
thoxylum fraxineum, both of which have been called ‘ prickly 
ash.’ The cut is evidently taken from Woodville, and corre- 
sponds with the fraxinus ornus of Europe. 

4.-Geum urbanum. D.—“ Avens. Geum urbanum.” 

The Geum urbanum is also a native of Europe, and not 
found indigenous to the United States; but the author, as be- 
fore, has copied the name, «c. The Geum rivale, which is 
abundant in the state of New York, comes the nearest to the Eu- 
ropean G. urbanum, but he may have employed the G. Virgi- 
nianum, or G. hirsutum. 

5. Rhamnus catharticus. D.—‘ Buck-thorn. Rhamnus 
cathorticus. Spina cervina.”’ 

It is the rhamnus catharticus of Europe that is here 
figured; but as this plant is not found native in any of the 
‘‘ hedges of the Umted States,” the author has probably mis- 
taken a species of crataegus for it. 

6. Arctium lappa. B.—“* Burdock. rtium lappa.” 

7. Pimpinella saxifraga. D.—‘‘ Burnet saxifrage. Pim- 
pinella.” 

No species of pimpinella has ever been found in the U. 
States. 

8. Chironia centaurium. D.*—“ Centaury. Centaurium, 


minor.’ 


* We are aware that Professor Barton has included the gentiana centaurium 
of Lin. as an indigenous plant, but we do not think that the fact has been sufhi- 
ciently established. 
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Here we are again embarrassed with an American plant 
under a foreign name. This, however, there can be little 
doubt, is intended for the ‘“* American centaury,’’ Chironia an- 
gularis of Linn. The cut, &c. are taken from Woodville. 

9. Potentilla reptans. D.—‘ Cinque-foil. Potentilla rep- 
tans.” 

The potentilla reptans is a native of Europe, and has 
probably never been seen in the United States. The plant 
here spoken of, we suppose must be the American potentilla 
sarmentosa of Willd. 

10. Cardamine pratensis. D.—‘ Common lady’s smock. 
Cardamine pratensis.” 

Cardamine pratensis, has never, perhaps, been seen in the 
U. States, either native or cultivated; but, it is possible that an 
American cardamine, or lisymbrium, may have been seen by 
the author, and mistaken for cardamine pratensis. 


11. Sambucus nigra. D.—* Elder, black. Sambucus 
nigra.”? 


Sambucus nigra, is found native in the north of Europe, 
but is rarely, if ever, even found in our gardens. The plant, 
therefore, which Mr. Henry speaks of, must be the common 


‘elder,’ sambucus canadensis, which is found in every state in 
the union. 


12. Sambucus ebulus. D.—“< Elder, dwarf. Sambucus 
ebulus.”’ 

This is also a foreign species, and the native one spoken 
of may be the sambucus pubens. 

13. Rhus coriaria. D.—* Elm-leaved sumach.”’ 

The Rhus coriaria, we are informed by Willdenow, is a 
native of the south of Europe, Syria and Palestine; certainly 
not known in the United States. The rhus copallinum, which 
is common in all, or most of the states, is probably the ‘ elm- 
leaved sumach’ of Mr. Henry. 

14. Eryngium maritimum. D.—“Eryngo, or sea holly. 
Eryngium maritium.” 
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This eryngium maritium, we think has never been seen 
by Mr. Henry, unless he has explored the sea coasts of Eu- 


rope. Itis sounlike any of our native species, that we are at 


a loss to ascertain the plant he may have employed: if any, we 
suppose the eryngium aquaticum of Michaux? At all events, 
it is easy to perceive that the cut, though mutilated, is taken 
from Woodville; and it is equally evident that the description 
comes from the same source. 

15. Helleborus fectidus. D.—“ Feetid neneheen, or skunk 
cabbage. Helleborus fcetidus.”’ 

Here is another curious instance of an engraving of a fo- 
reign plant, while the description evidently applies to a native 
one, altogether different in its appearance. As we have no 
native Aelleborus, the plant described is unquestionably the 
pothos foetida, known in Pennsylvania by the name of “swamp 
cabbage.” It is amusing enough to observe in the description, 
the flowers stated to be inconspicuous, while they stare you in 
the face almost as large as a rose! In the ‘ skunk cabbage,’ 
however, they are inconspicuous. 

16. Solidago virga aurea. D.—‘* Golden rod. Solidage 
virga aurea.” 

17. Veratrum album. D.—“ Hellebore alba. Veratrum 
album.” 

The veratrum album is a native of various parts of Eu- 
rope, but has not been found, even in a state of cultivation, 
that we know of, in any part of the United States. But we have 
a native one, bearing a considerable resemblance to it, the Ve- 
ratrum viride, which is probably the plant that Mr. Henry has 


geen. 
18. Arum maculatum. D.—* Indian turnip. Arum ma- 


culatum.” 
Here we have another example of dignifying a native 


plant with a foreign name. The engraving is evidently copied 
from Woodville, but upon a rather smaller scale. The root is 
omitted, which differs very materially from that of our ¢ Indian 
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turnip,’ the arum triphyllum, which we suppose must be the 
plant Mr. Henry means. 

19. Lactuca virosa. D.—“ Lettuce, wild. Lactuca vi- 
rosa.” 

This lactuca virosa, we presume, is the sonchus olera- 
ceus, as the former is not found indigenous. 

20. Polypodium vulgare. C.—“ Male fern. Polipodium 
vulgare.” 

The Polypodium vulgare of Europe and America may be 
the same, but there is no identifying this engraving with any 
known American species. It is very unlike the vulgare, and 
if it be a polypodium, is probably a different species. 

21. Imperatoria ostruthium. D.—“ Masterwort. Impe- 
ratorium ostruthium.” 

With all due deference to Mr. Henry, neither the impera- 
toria ostruthium, nor a single plant belonging to the genus im- 
peratoria, has yet been found in the United States: but as the 
natural order wmbellatae, contains a great many vegetables 
that bear a close resemblance to each other, mistakes may rea- 
dily be made by those who have no knowledge of systematic 
botany. 

22. Viscum album, D.—‘“ Misletoe of the oak. Viscum 
album.” 

No botanist has yet ascertained whether the viscum al- 
bum, which is a native of Europe, is also a native of the United 
States. 

23. Sedum acre. D.—* Prickly pear. Sedum acre.” 
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It is evidently a species of cactus that is here engraved. 


Sp 
i. 


which resembles sedum acre about as much as an apple tree 
resembles a grape vine! Its qualities also differ as widely as a 
cabbage froma red pepper! Sedum aere is an European plant, 
and as its specific name implies, is an acrid stimulant, while his 
plant is mucilaginous. 

24. Spiraea ulmaria. D.—‘ Queen of the meadows. Spi- 
era ulmaria.” 
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This eryngium maritium, we think has never been seen 
by Mr. Henry, unless he has explored the sea coasts of Eu- 


rope. Itis so unlike any of our native species, that we are at 


a loss to ascertain the plant he may have employed: if any, we 
suppose the eryngium aquaticum of Michaux? At all events, 
it is easy to perceive that the cut, though mutilated, is taken 
from Woodville; and it is equally evident that the description 
comes from the same source. 

15. Helleborus foetidus. D.— Feetid necro, or skunk 
cabbage. Helleborus fcetidus.” 

ee is another curious instance of an engraving of a fo- 
reign plant, while the description evidently applies to a native 
one, altogether different in its appearance. As we have no 
native Aelleborus, the plant described is unquestionably the 
pothos foetida, known in Pennsylvania by the name of “swamp 
cabbage.” It is amusing enough to observe in the description, 
the flowers stated to be inconspicuous, while they stare you in 
the face almost as large as a rose! In the ‘ skunk cabbage,’ 
however, they are inconspicuous. 

16. Solidago virga aurea. D.—‘* Golden rod. Solidage 
virga aurea.” 

17. Veratrum album. D.—“ Hellebore alba. Veratrum 
album.”’ 

The veratrum album is a native of various parts of Eu- 
rope, but has not been found, even in a state of cultivation, 
that we know of, in any part of the United States. But we have 
a native one, bearing a considerable resemblance to it, the Ve- 
ratrum viride, which is probably the plant that Mr. Henry has 


geen. 
18. Arum maculatum. D.—*“ Indian turnip. Arum ma- 


culatum.” 

Here we have another example of dignifying a native 
plant with a foreign name. The engraving is evidently copied 
from Woodville, but upon a rather smaller scale. The root is 
omitted, which differs very materially from that of our ¢ Indian 
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turnip,’ the arum triphyllum, which we suppose must be the 
plant Mr. Henry means. 

19. Lactuca virosa. D.— Lettuce, wild. Lactuca vi- 
rosa.” 

This lactuca virosa, we presume, is the sonchus olera- 
ceus, as the former is not found indigenous. 

20. Pelypodium vulgare. C.—* Male fern. Polipodium 
vulgare.” 

The Polypodium vulgare of Europe and America may be 
the same, but there is no identifying this engraving with any 
known American species. It is very unlike the vulgare, and 
if it be a polypodium, is probably a different species. 

21. Imperatoria ostruthium. D.—“ Masterwort. Impe- 
ratorium ostruthium.” 

With all due deference to Mr. Henry, neither the impera- 
toria ostruthium, nora single plant belonging to the genus im- 
peratoria, has yet been found in the United States: but as the 
natural order wmbellatae, contains a great many vegetables 
that bear a close resemblance to each other, mistakes may rea- 
dily be made by those who have no knowledge of systematic 
botany. 

22. Viscum album, D.—* Misletoe of the oak. Viscum 
album.” 

No botanist has yet ascertained whether the viscum al- 
bum, which is a native of Europe, is also a native of the United 
States. 

23. Sedum acre. D.—* Prickly pear. Sedum acre.” 

It is evidently a species of cactus that ts here engraved, 
which resembles sedum acre about as much as an apple tree 
resembles a grape vine! Its qualities also differ as widely as a 
cabbage from a red pepper! Sedum aere is an European plant, 
and as its specific name implies, is an acrid stimulant, while his 
plant is mucilaginous. 

24, Spiraea ulmaria. 1).—*‘ Queen of the meadows. Spi- 
era ulmaria.” 
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It is impossible to know from the figure what American 
plant Mr. Henry means by spiraea ulmaria, which is a native 
of Europe, and has pinnated leaves. The plant figured bears 
no resemblance to a spiraca. 

25. Rumex acetosa. D.—‘ Sheep sorrel. Rumex ace- 
tosa.”’ 

The rumex acetosa, or “ common sorrel?’ of Europe, is 
sometimes cultivated in our gardens, but is no where found 
native. Mr. Henry has copied the engraving, description and 
all, and no doubt considers our rumex acetocella as the same 
plant, although to an observer of no uncommon acuteness the 
difference would be at once apparent. 

26. Chenopodium vulvaria. A.—* Stinking goose-foot. 
Chenopodium faetidum.” 

Neither this plant nor the polygonum bistorta above men- 
tioned, have ever that we know of, been seen even in our 
gardens. 

27. Laurus nobilis. A.—‘ Sweet bay tree. Laurus no- 
bilis.”’ 

This is the second laurus nobilis we have met with in 
this American Herbal. While one plate has served for en- 
graving two distinct plants, two distinct plants have been ac- 
commodated with the same name! This, to be sure, is econo- 
mical, but it is very embarrassing to us who are mere students 
of botany. We think the author ought, at least, to have dis- 
tinguished his poetical laurus nobilis, by the title of majoribus. 
It is only necessary for us to deny that this poetical laurel has 
ever been found native in any part of the United States. It 
inhabits the south of Europe, but is sometimes, though rarely, 
met with in our gardens. 

28. With respect to the other lawrus nobilis, (D.) mention- 
ed at page 34, which he calls “ bay berry bush,” we have no 
clue either from the title or description, which would enabie 


us to ascertain what it may be. From the account given of 


the berries, we might suppose that the ‘ candle berry myrtle,”’ 
myrica cerifera, was meant; but other circumstances, as the 
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time of flowering, place of growth, &c. if correctly detailed, 
forbid this supposition. , 

29. Cichorium intybus. A.—‘“ Succory, Cichoreum.”’ 

This “ wild succory,” is certainly not found wild in the 
United States, and very rarely in a state of cultivation. 

30. Scutellaria laterifiora. D.—‘ Scull-cap. Scutellaria 
galericulata.”’ 

For once we have it in our power to state that the mistake 
in the specific name of this American plant, did n~t originate 


with Mr. Henry. In a communication that appeared in the 


‘“N. York Medical Repository,” several years ago, on its anti- 
hydrophobic qualities, the foreign name of galericulata was 
applied. 

31. Ranunculus acris.:‘D.—** Upright meadow crowfoot. 
Ranunculus aeris.”’ 


This ranunculus acris we suspect to be the ranunculus 
bulbosus, which is now very common in the middle states. 
The ranunculus acris is not a native, nor has ever, that we 
know of, been introduced in any way. The ran. bulbosus, it 
is supposed, was originally imported from Europe. 

32. Clematis recta. D.—* Upright virgin’s bower. Cle- 
matis recta.”’ 

Like the preceding, this plant is unknown in the United 
States. 

33. Nymphaea alba. C.—“ White pond lily. Mymphe 
alba aquatica.” 

We cannot tell either by the description or engraving, 
what ‘ white pond lily” this can be with yellow flowers! Cer- 
tainly not the plant named. 


34. Sisymbrium nasturtium. D,—*‘ Water cresses. Si- 
symbrium nasturtium.” 

As sisymbrium nasturtium is not known to be a native 
Mr. Henry may have arranged under that name the Cardamine 
Pennsylvanica, Arabis bulbosa, or some other tetradynamous 


plant—it is impossible to know which. for the cut is copied 
from Woodville. 
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35. Betonica officinalis. D.—“ Wood betony. Betonica 
officinalis.” 

It is impossible to ascertain what American plant (if any) 
may have been used under this name. 

36. Rhododendron chrysanthum. D.—* Yellow flowered 
rhododendron. Rhododendron chrysanthus.”’ 

It happens that this “‘ yellow-flowered rhododendron”? is 
found in Siberia, instead of Canada and Nova Scotia, where 
Mr. Henry has placed it; but there is a rhododendron maxi- 
mum, with rose-coloured flowers, in the northern states, which 
he may have seen or heard of, 

Having at last ended this catalogue of exotic plants, we 
come now to those that are exclusively 


If. Indigenous. 


1. Prinos verticillatus.x—* Alder, black. Alnus nigrus.”’ 
This alnus nigrus, of which a cut stands exhibited, is the 
prinus verticillatus of Lin. and is in no respect allied to the 
genus alnus, along with which it is here ludicrously associ- 


ated. 
2. - - “Alexander, or wild parsley. Petroselinum.”’ 


This ought perhaps to have been arranged under our for- 
mer division, with the letter D, as the synonims and descrip- 
tion give evidence of its having been taken from some ancient 
herbal or materia medica, which we cannot refer to. The 
name 4lexanders, has been applied to one or more species of 
smyrnium, but the engraving comes nearer to angelica. 

3. Convolvulus panduratus.—* Bind weed, greater; or, 
man in the ground. Convolvulus panduratus, major.” 

The convolyulus panduratus must be the plant intended. 
but the engraving is most unequivocally taken from Woodville. 
and corresponds exactly with the convolvulus scammonia. 

4. - - - - Black snake-root. Radix Anapodo- 
phyllon nigrus.”’ 

We shall not attempt to conjecture what this may be, hay- 
ing nothing but the rude representation of a leaf to guide us. 
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The scientific name is truly original. Mr. Henry must have 
forgotten his promise to avoid technical terms. 

5. - - -  ‘ Bowmon’s root, or Indian physic. 4me- 
ricana yecacuanha.”’ 

The engraving of this Americana ipecacuanha, is an exact 
representation of the true ipecacuanha, copied from Wood- 
ville. The plant affording this valuable drug, not being bo- 
tanically known, the engraving was taken from an imperiect 
specimen which had been sent to sir Joseph Banks, from Bra- 
zil. The principal American substitute for ipecacuanha, is 
afforded by the bark of the root of the spiraea trifoliata, well 
known by the name of “Indian physic.’? Larger doses are 
required of this than of the imported kind. This fact being 
stated by Mr. Henry, we are induced to think, that what- 
ever plant he may employ, he has taken an account of the 
medical qualities of the spiraea trifoliata from the ** New Ame- 
rican Dispensatory,”’ or some other American publication.— 
Thus, along with an engraving of the imported ipecacuanha, 
we have the medical qualities of the spiraea trifoliata treated of, 
while his description evidently refers to some plant totally dis- 
tinct from either. The flowers of the imported ipecacuanha, 
he can know nothing about, and in his description, he speaks 
of a perennial plant* with small blue flowers, whereas, the sp. 
trifoliata is annual, and the flowers white. 

6. Lysimachia quadrifolia.—‘ Crosswort. Cruccata.”’ 

There can be little doubt but that this plant, which Mr. 
Henry has converted into a new genus, cruccata, is the Lysi- 
machia quadrifolia. 

7 - = = = Devil’s bit. Veratrum luteum.” 

Mr. Henry, it seems, has excluded one veratrum luteum, 
which, he informs us, ‘ is quite different from that mentioned 
in the New American Dispensatory,”’ to introduce another of 
more importance to the world! It happens rather unluckily, 
that his veratrum luteum has blue flowers! What his new V. 


* The root of the spiraea trifoliata is perennial. 
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luteum may be, we cannot positively tell, but rather suspect 
from the figure he has given of it, that it must be the Scahiosa 
arvensis, an European plant, known there by the name of 
* Devil’s bit!” 


8. - - - -  Dragon’s claw, or fever root. 4ma- 
ranthus.” 

Of this nothing certain can be known, either from the 
engraving or description. It is not surely an amaranthus! 

9. Ulmus aspera?—“ Elm sweet; or slippery elm. U/mus 
dulcis. 

This may be the ulmus aspera of Muhlenberg. 

10. Laurus benzoin?—“ Fever bush, or wild alspice. 
Dumus febris.” 

There can be little doubt but that this is the laurus ben- 
zoin, or ** spice-wood,”’ of Pennsylvania. 

11. Cistus canadensis?—*“ Frostwort. Systis canadensis.”’ 

We believe the plant here spoken of is really the cistus 
canadensis, although the description and engraving are ex- 
tremely imperfect. 

12. Triosteun angustifolium?—* Gentian. Gentiana 
Americana.” 

13. Polytrichum yuccefolium?’—* Hog-weed, or hog-bed. 
ambrosia.”’ 

This really appears to be a moss, the yuccefolium of Mx. 
that Henry has dignified with the name of ambrosia! 

14. - - - - “Ice plant. Erystallinum.” 

Here is another new discovery, of which nothing certain 
can be known. We should almost suspect that this erystalli- 
num exists no where but in the imagination of Mr. Henry, as 
qualities are ascribed to it which it appears impossible any 
plant should possess. 

15. Apocynum cannabinum?—“ Indian hemp. Spirea 
trifoliata.”’ 

Mr. Henry is determined not to lose the name of spiraea 
trifoliata, which he must have often seen, and has accordingly 
given as a new one with swnple leaves! This we think as grea! 
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a curiosity as the rvat of the convolvulus panduratus, “* sent to 
a physician in New York!” 

16. Chenopodium anthelminticum?—“ Jerusalem oak. 
Botry’s fruticosa Americana.” 

17%, - - - - “Life root. Rad vitea.”’ 

Of rad vitea, we must remain in the dark, until we hear 
of it from better authority. 

18. - - - - “Lungwort. Lichen.” 

The engraving is copied from Woodville, where it is given 
to delineate the pulmonaria officinalis, an European plant. Af- 
ter presenting us with this phanerogamous plant, which vege- 
tates no where but in the earth, Mr. Henry describes it as a 
lichen, (a cryptogamous parasite,) found growing on the bark 
of white oak trees in the United States. 

19. Adianthum pedatum?—* Maiden-hair. Adianthum.” 

This may be the adiantum pedatum, which is common 
in the middle and northern states. 

20. - - - ‘ May-weed, or wild chamomile. Cortusa 
fetida.” 

It is possible that this may be the anthems cotwla. If so, 
it ought to have been arranged under the preceding division, 
as it is a native of Europe as well as of America. 

21. - - - - * Milk, or silk weed. Vinutoxicum.” 

This plant, to which the borrowed name of vinutoxicum 
is given, may be apocynum. 

22. Quercus. - - “Oak, black. Quercus nigrus.”’ 

It is most likely the quercus tinctoria is the real object of 
Mr. Henry’s investigation. The engraving comes nearer the 
European quercus robur, than either the Q. nigra, Q. tinc- 
toria, or any other American oak. 

23. Cunila pulegioides?—“ Penny-royal. Puligium.” 

As the cunila pulegioides is known by the name of “ pen- 
ny-royal’’ in the middle states, it may be the plant which is 
here rudely represented. 


24. Satyrium repens.—‘ Rattle-snake violet. Satyrium 
repens.”? 
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{t appears very probable that this is the satyrium repens 
of Mx. Neottia pubescens of Muhlenberg. 

25. - - - - Rattle-snake plantain. Plantago boi- 
cmingo.”? 

As this new species of plantago is struck off upon the same 
plate with the plantago major, we cannot possibly distinguish 
it from that plant; but when we are told that it has but one 
small white flower, we know it must be something very different. 

26. Monarda didyma.—* Rose balm. Melissa rosarum.”’ 

27. Salix - - - “Rose willow. Salix rubra rosalis.” 

What species of willow this may be, we can not deter- 
mine. : 
28. Aralia racemosa.—* Spikenard. Nardus America- 
nus.”? 

29. Erigeron heterophyilum?—* Scabious. Scabiosa ar- 
vensis.”” 

We suppose this must be the erigeron heterophyllum of 
Muhlenberg. It is known in Pennsylvania by the name of sca- 
bious. 

30. Asarum canadense.—** Swamp asarabacca.”’ 

This differs from the asarum Europzum, principally in 
having mucronate leaves. 

31. - - - - “Sweet cicely. Myrrbis.” 

We have no means of ascertaining what this myrrbis 
may be. 

32. Cassia marilandica. —** Senna. Senna Americana.”’ 

33. Actaea racemosa?—* Squaw-root, or white queen 
meadow. Asclipas purpurascens.” 

This can hardly be any other than the common “ black 
snake-root,’? actaea racemosa of Lin. decked out with a bor- 
rowed name. 

34. Ilex vomitoria (Aiton.)—“ South-sea tea, or yaupon.”’ 

—— Cassena (Muhl.)—Cassena ilex vomitoria. 
35. - - - Striped bloodwort. Lapathum sanguw- 


neum rubrum.” 
Of this bloody red plant, nothing certain can be inferred. 


either from the engraving or description. 
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36. Trientalis Europea?—“ Winter green. Pirola ro- 
tundifolia.”’ | 

Certainly not pyrola rotundifolia. It may be trientalis 
Europza, which inhabits both Europe and America. It is 
laughable to observe that after Mr. Henry has dubbed it ro- 
tundifolia, he tells us that the leaves are heart shaped! In the 
engraving they are oval!—Their true form is lanceolate. 


How far the work before us is entitled to the character of 
a complete American Herbal, has been preity well ascertained 
from the notice we have already taken of it. It remains for us to 
say something of the merit of the work in a medical point of 
view. Every thing valuable, that relates, not only to exotic but 
to indigenous plants, which are known to European and Ameri- 
can writers, has been taken from them: and both the descrip- 
tions and the account of their medical virtues, are given in such 
an imperfect manner as to afiord much less information than 
could be obtained from consulting the original writers. 

Of the few remaining plants which Mr. Henry may claim 
as exclusively his own, nothing certain can be known until 
they are placed in other hands for examination. If we may 
rely upon his account of the “ dragon’s claw,” it must at least 
be possessed of singular properties. But, who ever heard of 
nitre liquifying by exposure to the air? which he informs us is 
the case with this nitrous plant! If it be true, as he says, that 
his ‘* beth root obviates the gangrene of mortification,” it must 
be very valuable. His account of the medical virtues of the 
caulophyllum thalictroides, and its application in an obstetri- 
cal case, is really amusing. After having sagaciously ascer- 
tained that a young woman whom he visited at the period of 
parturition, was pregnant, by feeling her pulse and asking her 
questions, he remained until she was delivered of a beautiful 
boy! But we are informed, with great solemnity, that this un- 
common event of a woman being speedily delivered of a beau- 
tiful boy, was owing to the miraculous power of a dese and a 
half of his papoase root! 
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With respect to the appendix, “containing many choice 
medical secrets, never made known to the world before;” it 
abounds with the same kind of specifics and nostrums, which 
occasionally fill the columns of our newspapers. 

It is the general usage of medical practitioners, of a cer- 
tain class, to derive their specifics, as well as their knowledge 
of them, from afar. We have had our specific doctors from 
Europe, from Africa, and from Asia; and lastly comes Dr. 
Henry, from the Creek nation. We had often heard that the 
Creek Indians were great doctors! but it happens fortunately 
on this occasion, that we, as well as Mr. Henry, have been 
among them, and attended particularly to the state of their 
materia medica. Such is the imperfect knowledge of this tribe, 
that they are entirely unacquainted with the medical qualities 
of the podophyllum peltatum, and sanguinaria canadensis, 
plants which abound throughout the nation. We did indeed 
hear them extol the virtues of their famous black drink, and 
speak of the wonderful effects of a species of sisyrinchium, 
employed as an emenegogue, in a style equal to that of Dr. 
Henry himself, when treating of the papoose root. 

After witnessing the many errors with which this work 
abounds, it was with regret that we beheld its publication 
sanctioned by any respectable medical authority. But the 
sacrifice of literary or medical reputation, is not the only evil 
to be apprehended in this instance. Much mischief may be 
done by masters and mistresses of families attempting to iden- 
tify American with the European plants, which are preposter. 
eusly figured. by the herbalist. Many of our wmbellate, in 
particular, might be stumbled upon for those engraved, and the 
result be fatal. Cicuia maculata, which is a deleterious plant. 
might readily be mistaken for angelica sylvestris, and cause the 
masters and mistresses of families, as well as those who have 
rejoiced at this publication, to repent of their folly when too 
late. « Rf. 
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Memoires de Goldoni, &c. i. e« Memoirs of Goldoni, and of 
his theatrical productions. By himself. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris. 


1814. 
{From the Monthly Review. | 


Brocrapuy is a term which has a different import on the 
opposite sides of the British channel. From Marseilles to 
Calais, it implies the full and explicit delineation of character 
and conduct, even to the smallest incidents and most fleeting 
thoughts that present any peculiar distinction between the in- 
dividual and the collective species; and, in embracing the bet- 
ter side, it turns not away from the more dishonourable traits 
that may mark the man. This system of self-espionage was 
first instituted by La Montaigne; it was carried to an extrava- 
gant length by Rousseau; it returned to its primitive temper 
under the happy pen of Marmontel; and it lends occasional 
amusement to the pages of their imitator Goldoni. A bio- 
grapher on this side of the channel is contented with relating 
what may be related; while on the other side, that which was 
never intended to be recorded forms an equal, and unhappily 
the more entertaining, part of the story. Not to mention the 
real frankness of La Montaigne, the affected frankness of 
Rousseau, the natural and ungarnished history of Marmontel, 
the avowed and unblushing infamy of Richelieu, and the naz- 
vete of a Stahl, who were both the subjects and the authors of 
their histories, we may trace the same deitie to reveal the man, 
and the whole man, in the memoirs of Grammont, written by 
an English apostle of the French school; and yet more promi- 
nently displayed in the gallery of portraits bequeathed to us 
by St. Simon. Of all biographers, this last is possibly most 
true to nature: of all servitudes, that of a despotic court is 
possibly the most degrading to the heart and mind; and if the 
** caractere haineux,”’ attributed to the duc de Saint Simon, has 
not misguided his pen, of all courts since the pagan courts of 
Tiberius and Nero, that of Louis XIV, in his latter days, 
abounded most in the monotony of human misery. The per- 
fect portraiture of the master and his slaves, by the severe but 
vigilant Saint Simon, will descend to posterity together with 
the unjust eulogies of partial historians and biographers, and 

VOL. VII. 34 
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act as a corrective on minds that are liable to be dazzled by 
false glitter or deluded by false taste. 

No country has produced a harvest of biography so copious 
or so excellent as France;—to seize and delineate a character 
exactly, neither to exaggerate nor extenuate, neither to omit 
nor to set down aught in malice, is the pride of French bio- 
graphy. This may not have been avowed, although, from the 
increasing and never satiated demands for Fr ench memoirs, it 
is evidently though silently admitted; and indeed, paradoxical 
as it may seem, we question whether any human invention can 
devise and string events together, as agreeably as they spon- 
taneously fall in the: chequered life of a man of enterprise. 
Still, with all due respect to the Sieur Goldoni, we do not class 
his memoirs with those which have given interest to this style 
of composition. A decent writer of the language, in the early 
part of his memoir he is a clumsy copyist of Hamilton and 
Marmontel; while, a stranger to their natural and easy graces, 
he seeks an antithesis in almost every sentence, and an un- 
seasonable pleasantry in almost every paragraph. The 
larger part of the two volumes which we have before us, forms 
an almost continued tissue of successful or unsuccessful levi- 
ties; and, as the unsuccessful are ninety and nine against one, 
the value of the work must rest, not on style or sentiment, but 
on the events ofa varied life, and on the light thrown by it (in 
a most unpleasant manner) on the progress of that theatrical 
talent of which the development has obtained for the author a 
considerable share of popularity. The very appearance of 
the pages, arranged as they evidently are by the author’s di- 
rection, In so many divisions, presents a certain idea of un- 
connexion, or, to use a French term, a decousu of manner, 
which, although sepa for the purpose of alluring, suc- 
ceeds only in fatiguing the reader. We have no continued 
narrative; all is ambitious,—all is scintillation,—digression,— 


apropos,.and conse juently disappointment. Not to speak of 


that vulgar tone which is contracted by habitual intercourse 
with the green-rooins, and with the premueres amoureuses of so 
many strolling and stationary companies, we cannot but re- 
probate a certain light and trifling mention of actions and sen- 
timents that are too “important to “be converted toa jest. 
We are far from denying that Italy is much indebted to this 
writer for attempting the reform of her comic theatre; neither 
can the author, who has witnessed in his life-time eighteen 
editions of one hundred and fifty comedies in prose a and verse, 
be in need of much apology for presenting to the world his 
portrait, drawn by his own hand:—but, besides the propriety 
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of giving some account of himself, M. Goldoni was influenced 
by another motive yet more forcible, viz. self-interest. Per- 
ceiving that several of his works were printed without his 
permission (a larceny admitting no redress in a country like 
Italy, which is divided against itself.) the injured author, to 
put a stop (as far as he could) to future pillage, resolved to 
preface every subsequent volume with a detached morsel of 
his biography: which should serve the triple purpose of sign- 
manual to the genuineness of the edition, as a preface, and 
also as a farther advance to the history of his whole life; and, 
as it appears to have been his intention to live writing, he 
conceived that his last comedy for the stage would contain for 
its introduction nearly the last of its author’s history. The 
dissipation of Paris; in which capital he passed his latter years, 
interrupted this scheme; and, contenting himself with transla- 
ting from the Italian the part which was already finished, and 
making a few additions, he has furnished us with the present 
work. 

Goldoni was born at Venice, as he tells us, ‘ in a grand and 
noble mansion,’ but his family was originally of Modena. His 
grandfather, Charles, consoled himselt for the loss of his first 
wile by espousing a widow, one of whose daughters he con- 
signed in marriage to his son. ‘ My mother,’ says the author, 
‘was a pretty brunette: she was a little lame, but very inviting.’ 
His grandfather, devoted to a life of pleasure, hired a magni- 
ficent country house, six leagues from Venice, where he ex- 


cited the envy of all the neighbourhood by the splendour of 


his entertainments: but, being deprived of this house by the 
artifice of an envious man, he settled at Carrara, farmed all 
the possessions belonging to the prince at Venice, increas- 
ed his expenses, represented comedies and operas at his own 
house, and attracted thither the best actors and most famous 
musicians of the day. Visiters also flocked from every quar- 
ter. ‘I was born,’ says Goldoni, ‘ during all this bustle, and 
in this abundance; how could I despise the theatre? How could 
I dislike gayety??—* My mother,’ (he continues, in the charac- 
ter of a comic writer, we suspect, rather than truly) ‘ brought 
me forth almost without a pang, and she loved me for it the 
better. I did not announce my entrance into the world by 
cries, and this gentleness seemed to give presages of my pa- 
cific character, which from that hour have never been belied. 
[ was the jewel of the house; my nurse declared that I had 
wit; my mother charged herself with my education, and my 
father with my amusement. He constructed a puppet-show: 
he directed the motions of the figures with his own hand, as- 
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sisted by one or two of his friends; and at four years old [ 
thought that the amusement was most delicious.’ 

Such is the coxcomb-style which pervades the early part of 
these memoirs. The death of the writer’s grandfather, as we 
might naturally expect, unhinged a family subsisting on the 
riot of his house. Profusion was followed by penury; his fa- 
ther, although ‘ not deficient in wit,’ had neglected his son’s 
education, and a second child increased the embarrassment: 
but, as he was by no means fond of dwelling too long on sad 
reflections, he left madame with a small part of the wreck of 
their finances, and took a journey to Rome for a little diver- 
sion. At four years of age, Goldoni says, ‘ he read and wrote, 
knew his catechism by heart, was placed under a preceptor, 
and was fond of books;’ and, although the sentences follow 
with an epigrammatic rapidity which confounds time and cir- 
cumstance, at an age scarcely more advanced, we suppose, 
‘he was learning his grammar with facility, and the principles 
of geography and arithmetic: but his favourite reading was co- 
medy.’ His first author was Ciccoguini; and, as “ the sports 
of children satisfy the child,’ he found great delight in the 
trivial scenes of the Florentine author. At eight years of age, 
he had frequently perused and began to imitate his model by 
a comedy of his own growth; and a copy of this infantine 
production was forwarded to his father, who, it appears, had 
been metamorphosed into a physician. ‘ If, said Dr. Gol- 
doni, charmed by this premature proof of genius, and calcu- 
lating on the principles of arithmetic,—‘“ if nine years yield 
jour carats of wit, eighteen years should yield a dozen ca- 
rats; and, by successive progression, he may arrive at perfec- 
tion.” 

The author takes advantage of a visit to his father to de- 
scribe his agitation on first mounting a horse. This is done 
in the style of farce, and is as unfortunate as, we think, most 
of his attempts at wit have proved through these volumes. 
The meeting took place at Perugia: 


‘ My father made me remark the citadel built by Paul the Third, 
at a time when Perugia enjoyed republican liberty, under the pre- 
tence of benefitting the Perugians with a hospital for their sick, 
and for pilgrims. This pious successor to the chair of St. Peter, 
on finishing the work, introduced cannons into the place in carts 
covered with straw; and, when the Chi viva was uttered from the 


battlements, the citizens found it necessary to make answer, 
“ Long live Paul IIF.’’ ’ 


It would be an idle attempt to follow Goldoni through his 
examination at the Jesuits’ college of this city; and yet more 
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idle to discover the reason of that sudden illumination, which, 
though he was the dullest in the school, on one happy day 
gave him the prize over all his competitors:—but so we sup- 
pose it was. A play and a play-house were his rage. His 
father, to gratify this darling desire, fitted up a theatre in a 
hall of the Hotel of Antinori; and, as females are not allowed 
to act in the states of the pope, the part of a lady and the 
prologue were conferred on our hero. ‘The style of this pro- 
logue was the style of the Italian drama of that day; metaphor, 
hyperbole, antithesis, inflation, and bombast, had usurped the 
place of common sense on every stage in Italy: but his father 
was accustomed to it. The commencement is a fine relic of 
the art: 


‘ Most benign heaven (this was the name given to the auditory,) 
to the rays of your most refulgent sun, behold us, like butterflies, 
expanding the tender wings of our conceits, and raising our flight 
to your meridian radiance.—This charming prologue brought me 
a bushel of sugar-plums, with which the theatre was filled, and I 
was almost blinded. This is the usual applause in the papal ter- 
ritories. The piece in which I played was La Sorellina di Don 
Pilone; and I was much commended: for in a country in which 
such sfectactes are uncommon, the spectators are not nice.’ 


On his way from Perugia to Venice, the author embarked 
in an expedition with a company of comedians at Rimini, in 
whose society he performed the journey thence to Chiozza. 
Their assemblage is thus described:—‘ Twelve persons, ac- 
tors and actresses, a prompter, a machinist, a keeper of the 
wardrobe, eight servants, four chambermaids, two nurses, 
children of all ages, dogs, cats, monkeys, birds, pigeons, and 
a lamb: it was the ark of Noah.’ Our readers will perceive 
in this description nothing beyond the ordinary oddity of a 
Margate hoy, yet it must be converted into an effort to raise 
a laugh; and then a poor attempt at continuing the laugh is 
made by the description of a quarrel between the conductor 
of the boat and the premiere amoureuse, for not having prepa- 
red a bouillon, without which the lady could not dine. This 
sally is succeeded by another, about a cat belonging to the 
same interesting lady, which was pursued by a sailor. We 
notice these follies as characteristic of the Memoirs, and with- 
out any intention of doing violence to the dramas of Goldoni. 
Indeed, the same pen is to be discovered, and nearly the same 
manner, in all his works: but that which, when “ submitted to 
the eye,” is more pleasant, is frequently known to fail in de- 
scription; more particularly when description professes truth 
for its canvass. We approve the rule of transferring scenes 
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in real life to the theatre, which should be its shadow: but to 
reverse the rule would be to offend grossly against all the de- 
cencies and probabilities. The ground-work of these me- 
moirs may be true: but the language of the first volume, at 
least, has always a dash of the theatre, a-certain air of insin- 
cerity, which proves to us that every scene is not represented 
exactly as it passed. Thus, when his father returns unex- 
pectedly, and rushes into the apartment of Mad. Goldoni, 
complaining of his son, the latter is during the whole time a 
listener in an adjoining closet;-and the stale theatrical prac- 
tice of dragging the young culprit from his hiding-place is re- 
peated in the history of real life. 

At Venice, Goldoni was articled to an attorney; and it will 
excite no small degree of surprise to hear that the first drama- 
tist who introduced the better school to the notice of his coun- 
trymen, began his literary career in the fortieth year of his 
age. It cannot be expected that persons at our advanced 
time of life are possessed of suflicient agility to accompany 
this versatile author from Venice to Rome, and thence to Ve- 
nice again, to Pavia, to Milan, and through all his mazy pil- 
grimages; neither do the events that occur on.the several roads 
appear worthy of much remark. As he grew older, he be- 
came more and more sensible that his country had lost the 
true comic spirit. During his residence at Pavia, where he 
received the tonsure, he applied himself with attention to the 


Greek and Roman drama, and to the modern comedies of 


France, England, and Spain. To the method, style, and 
precision of the ancient, he wished to add the interest and 
character which are to be found in many of the modern pieces. 
In the course of his vacations, some new light was thrown on 
his darling subject by the Mandragore of Machiavelli: which 
profligate but humorous piece was inadvertently lent to him 


by a monk, who was unacquainted with the wit and danger of 


the pages with which he furnished his young friend. Ten 
perusals of it left impressed on Goldoni’s mind the resolution 
to imitate its beauties and avoid its abominations: but these 
divitie misere are not gained without producing some evil 
effect on their possessor. On returning to Pavia, he was en- 
gaged in a dispute, common to collegians, with the townsmen 
of the place; and, while his young friends repelled force by 


force, Goldoni, armed with a licentious pen, was convicted of 


having written a satire on the young ladies of Pavia, which 
caused his expulsion from college, and exposed him to the re- 
venge of brothers and husbands who had been insulted in the 
persons of their female relatives. 
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At Udina, the author applied himself once more to the study 
of the law. He also frequented the church; and, as a speci- 
men of his edification, his memory having carried off thé divi- 
sions and substance of six and thirty sermons, he reduced 
them into the contracted and grotesque form of as many son- 
nets, of which the publication procured him the thanks of the 
orator, and the admiration of all the good people of Udina. 
His residence at this city, however, was (as usual) interrupt- 
ed by some idle intrigues, unworthy of us to mention, and of 
his more serious years to have remembered. To our com- 
plaint at these levities, we cannot but add another against the 
shame which he evinces at yielding for a time to a more ho- 
nourable passion. At Chiozza, he was enamoured ofa young 
and beautiful girl, at a convent-school, who was otherwise 
engaged; and his regret at parting is thus feelingly described: 
‘I no longer saw the directress, nor her pupil; and, God be 
thanked, in a very short time | forgot the one and the other!’ 
Another tender and virtuous attachment is laughed out of 
countenance inthe same manner. ‘The death of his father in 
some degree puts a stop to this biographical harlequinade, and 
brings back the author to rather better feelings and far better 
taste. This event fixed him in the profession of an advocate 
at Venice, whence he was obliged to remove in order to avoid 
the performance of an inconsiderate promise of marriage. In 
a short time afterward, we find him secretary to a governor of 
Milan: but he soon demands his discharge, becomes a wan- 
derer as before, always happy, generally poor, the associate 
of strollers, of abbes, and of peasants, until he found it safe to 
return to Venice. ‘To this place he is peculiarly attached: 
‘ They sing,’ says he, ‘in the squares, in the streets, and on 
the canals. The shop-keepers sing until they sell their mer- 
chandise; workmen sing on leaving their labour; and the gon- 
doliers sing while they wait on their masters. The basis of 
the Venetian character is gayety, and the basis of the Vene- 
tian language is pleasantry.’ In this lively city, where even 
the saints are made to lend their names to the theatres, he re- 
presented, with universal applause, his Belisario, which was 
followed by several other pieces, of unequal merit, but of ge- 
neral success. ‘ My language,’.he says, ‘ was not elegant, 
and my versification never verged towards the sublime: but it 
was the better adapted to bring back to reason a public which 
had been accustomed to hyperboles, antitheses, and the ab- 
surdities of the gigantic and romantic style.’ Having experi- 
enced infidelity in the principal actress of the theatre, Goldoni 
avenged himself by representing the affair in his Don Juan, 
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and complimented the lady and her paramour by assigning to 
them, in the piece, the exact characters which they had play- 
ed in actual life. 

At Genoa, the author gained a prize in the lottery, and an- 
other in a wife, who formed the happiness of his existence; 
and from this time we cannot refuse him the merit of a com- 
plete reform in style and character. His first endeavour was 
to banish from his stage those whimsical personages, who are 
commonly known in the South by the appellation of the four 
Italian masks. The history -of their families is curious; and 
from their antiquity they had so completely subjected Italian 
taste to their empire, that the whole peninsula at different 
times revolted against the innovator who wished to expel them 
from the comic scene. Let us hear M. Goldoni: 


‘ Before I explain my ideas or this subject, I conceive that my 
reader will thank me for a short digression on the origin and em- 
ployment of these four masks. 

‘ Comedy, which has at all times been the favourite spectacle of 
civilized nations, had shared the fate of the arts and sciences, and 
been swallowed up in the ruin of empires and the decline of let- 
ters: but the germ of comedy was never quite extinct in the fertile 
imagination of the Italians. The first who laboured to revive it, 
being disappointed, during a dark age, in skilful writers, had the 
boldness to compose plans, to divide them into acts and scenes, 
and to utter as impromptus, conversations, thoughts, and pleasan- 
tries which were previously concerted. 

‘ Those who could read (and the rich were not of the number) 
observed that the comedies of Plautus and Terence always con- 
tained fathers who were dupes, debauched sons, amorous girls, 
lying valets, and corrupt maid-servants; and, traversing the diffe- 
rent cantons of Italy, they took their fathers at Venice and at Bolog- 
na, their valets at Bergamo, their enamoured youths and maids, 
and their sowbrettes, in the states of Rome and Tuscany. 

‘We must not wait for written proofs of this reasoning, because 
we are speaking of an age in which writing was nearly unknown, 
but I prove my assertion in this manner: The pantaloon has al- 
ways been Venetian, the doctor.a Bolognese, and the Aarleguin and 
clown have* ever been from Bergamo; from these places, the ac- 
tors took those comic characters which are known to us by the 
name of the four Italian masks. I advance these remarks not en- 
tirely from my own conception: I am in possession of a manuscript 
of the fifteenth century, in good preservation, bound in parchment, 
which contains a hundred and twenty subjects or canvasses of 


* These two personages are exactly reversed in this country. The real and 
original Italian harlequin is the heavy, and the Brighella the light and active zanz. 
The former is attired in a dress of various colours, to show his poverty and pro- 
pensity to stealing —Fev. 
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Italian pieces, called comedies of the art; and of which the princi- 
pal basis consists invariably of a pantaloon, a Venetian merchant; 
a doctor, a lawyer of Bologna; Brighella and Harlequin, valets 
of Bergamo; the first quick and active, the other heavy. Their 
antiquity and permanent existence prove their origin. With re- 
gard to their employment, the pantaloon and the doctor, whom the 
Italians call the two old men, represent the part of fathers and 
other venerable characters (/es réles a@ manteau.) The first is a 
merchant, because Venice was in those ancient times the richest 
and most extensive commercial country in Italy. He has ever 
preserved the ancient Venetian costume. The black robe and 
woollen bonnet are yet worn at Venice; while the red waistcoat, 
breeches cut like drawers, and red stockings and slippers, re- 
present exactly the dress of the ancient inhabitants of the Adria- 
tic lagoons; and the beard, which was a great ornament in those 
distant ages, has been carried to a grotesque extreme in these 
latter days. 

‘The second old man, called the doctor, has been selected from 
the legal profession for the purpose of contrasting the learned with 
the commercial man; and he is from Bologna, because an univer- 
sity existed in that city, which, with all the ignorance of the time, 
yet adhered to the charges and emoluments of professors. His 
dress preserves the ancient costume of the bar of Bologna, which 
is nearly the same to this hour; and the singular mask, which co- 
vers the forehead and nose, has been imitated from a wine-mark 
which deformed the face of a lawyer in those days. This tradi- 
tion yet exists among the amateurs of the comedy of art. 

‘ The Brighella and Harlequin, called in Italy the two Zanis, 
have been borrowed from Bergamo. The adroitness of the first, 
and the extreme heaviness of the second, are proofs of this asser- 
tion; because in no other country do we find these two extremes 
in the class of the people. Brighella represents an intriguing, 
roguish, dishonest valet. His dress is a kind of livery; and his 
tawny mask is a satire on the complexion of the inhabitants of 
those lofty mountains, scorched by the heat of the sun. Some 
actors of these parts have taken the name of fenocchio, figueto, and 
scapfiino: but, under every name, the character of the valet of Ber- 
gamo remains unchanged. 

‘ The harlequins also have their different names; but they are 
always natives of Bergamo, heavy and clownish; and their dress 
represents a poor devil who picks up pieces of different stuffs and 
colours to mend his clothes. Their hat corresponds with their 
beggary; and their tail of a hare, with which it is decorated, is to 
this day the usual ornament of the peasants of Bergamo. 

‘I conceive that I have thus clearly demonstr ated the origin of 
the four masks of Italian comedy.’ 


It would be impossible to conceive a state of things more 
unfavourable to the etlerts of Goldoni. than the prejudice for 
VOTre Vv ike 35 
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the four masks. The mask for ever destroyed all expression. 
Whether the actor was impressed with joy, sorrow, love, or 
anger, the same dull leathern face presented itself to the 
spectators. In vain might he gesticulate, and change the tone 
of his voice; never could he succeed in discovering, by the 
features of his face, which are the interpreters of the heart, 
the different passions that assailed him. The masks of Greece 
and Rome were a sort of speaking trumpets, devised for rais- 
ing the voice to an elevation suited to the vast extent of their 
amphitheatres: but the passions and sentiments were not car- 
ried to that degree of refined delicacy which is requisite to 
modern times, and more especially to the French style. An 
actor of these days is expected to represent a variety of ex- 
pression, and variety was precluded by the mask. 


‘ I was assailed, (adds Goldoni,) by continued and increasing 
complaints: both parties equally annoyed me, and I endeavoured 
to satisfy them both. I condescended to produce some /fiéces a 
canevas, (pieces in which the plot is indicated by the author, and 
the words are left to the impromtus of the performers,) without 
ceasing to represent others of character. I introduced masks into 
the former, and employed the noble and interesting comedy in the 
latter. Each part had its share of satisfaction; and, with time and 
patience, I brought them all to one mind, and had the pleasure of 
seeing myself authorized to follow my own taste, which in a few 
years, became the prevailing taste in Italy.’ 


Next to the monstrous absurdity of the four Italian masks, 
nothing sets the Italian character in a more grotesque light 
than the sacred names given to the theatres of Venice, on 
which these buffooneries had been so much applauded:— 
St. Samuel, St. John Chrysostom, St. Luke, and St. Angelo. 
in commencing his theatrical career, many were the artifices 
by which Goldoni attempted to build his new school on the 
ruin of the old. To instruct an audience not acquainted with 
the principles of criticism, he represented a critical dialogue 
in verse called // teatro comico, containing the best canons for 
criticism; and particularly useful as a glossary to his own 
pieces. At one time, he had to encounter the religious va- 
pours of a first actress; at another, the necessity of giving his 
amorous parts to a superannuated dame; and at another, he 
had to labour under the disadvantage of a theatre too large 
for the cadences of voice or the expression of countenance. 
Still, with ineffable good humour, he wrote the almost incre- 
dible number of sixteen pieces within the season; and, from 
the time of quitting the theatre of St. Angelo to his arrival at 
Paris, his hours were exclusively devoted to a labour which 
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now began to degenerate into drudgery. In passing through 
Loretto, on a journey to Rome, he treats us with an account 
of our Lady of Loretto, and her shrine, in the true style of the 
olden credulity. His interview with the pope is droll; and, 
as at Paris his performances failed of success from their buf- 
foonery, so at Rome his first comedy was lost through the 
want of Punchinello. 

At the age of fifty-two, he accepted an invitation from signor 
Zannuzzi to compose for the Italian comedy of Paris: but the 
characteristic gayety of the people, for whom he was to write, 
led him into an error common to all those who have never 
visited their capital. Imagining the comic genius to reign 
there uncontrolled, he gave wings to his imagination, and 
successively failed in almost every attempt to please. The 
rigid laws, to which the French comedy is subject, were to 
Goldoni so many fetters; and, instead of conducting the Italian 
comedy, he was glad to accept a pension from the court as 
instructor to the princesses. In this new employment, we 
find him happy in himself, attached to his wife, the guardian 
of his brother’s children, performing all the proper duties of 
life, and conciliating all the friends within his reach. A long 
residence in this capital gave him an insight into the fastidi- 
ous taste of the Parisian world: incessant application to the 
mangoes was rewarded by its attainment; and the author who 
had failed in his maternal tongue, was applauded, to the ut- 
most of his hopes, for his Bourru Bienfaisant. It was his in- 
tention to have read this piece to Rousseau, and he had ob- 
tained the philosopher’s permission to that effect: but he was 
restrained from availing himself of it, by reflecting that the 
character would infallibly be applied by his captious hearer 
to himself. A man of extreme benevolence and beneficence, 
dashed with a certain waspish fretfulness, was a personage 
new to the French stage, and its success was a sort of thea- 
trical epoch. 

The life of this easy, benevolent, and ingenious man now 
consists in little more than excursions of pleasure from Paris 
to Versailles, Marly, Compiegne, Fontainebleau, &c. whither 
he went yearly in the train of the court. He lives to relate 
to us the marriage of the Dauphin with the beautiful Marie 
Antoinette, and is a witness of the festivals which celebrated 
the births of two of their children. His old age is soothed by 
the urbanity of numerous and respected friends; and, however 
we may reprobate the style of these memoirs, we cannot but 
applaud the tone of benevolence and gratitude which per- 
vades them. 
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Practical Hints to Young Females, on the Duties of a Wife, 
a Mother, and a Mistress of a Family. By Mrs. Taylor, 
of Ongar. Author of “ Maternal Solicitude for a Daughter’s 
best Interests.” Philadelphia, republished, 1815. 


[From the Eclectic Review. | 


We did not intend that the public should have anticipated 
us, In our decision upon the merits of this excellent little work; 
but the appearance of a third edition in the short period that 
has elapsed since its publication, forms, when the nature of the 
subject is considered, no equivocal criterion of its value. 
Some degree of success may be attributable to the name of the 
author; but itis no small praise that is implied in having, by her 
former werk, rendered that name so attractive, that another, 
of a didactic nature, professedly consisting of Practical Hints, 
chiefly addressed to a particular class of society, has thus 
readily obtained an extensive and unabated circulation. 

The characteristic of Mrs. Taylor’s writings, may perhaps 
be stated in a word, to be unaffected good sense; but to ren- 
der even good sense, when offered in the shape of advice, in- 
teresting or palatable, something else is necessary. Either 
we must attach ideas of veneration to the speaker, which may 
invest even the common-place truisms dictated by affection 
with the attributes of eloquence, or there must be some charm 
in the manner in which advice is pressed upon us. The lat- 
ter is principally the case with the author of “‘ Practical Hints.” 
There is a simplicity of intention united to an appearance of 
kind-heartedness and cheerful good-humour; there is so much 
liveliness of manner, which gives to the most natural thoughts 
the freshness of conversation; there is such evidence, besides, 
of the author’s having thought and felt for herself; of her hav- 
ing been at least in her experience, original; and the truths 
she advances, though sometimes relating to an humble de- 
scription of duties, are of that undeniable and simple nature, 
that they are, on that very account, little thought of, and when 
suggested, strike us as almost possessing novelty: the charm 
of manner arising from these sources may sufficiently account 
for the reception which the volume has met with. 

The ‘ contents’ of the volume will give our readers a pretty 
good idea of its design. They are as follows: 


“ Introduction—Conduct to the Husband—Domestic Economy 
-~—Servants—Education—Sickness—-Visiters—Keeping at Home 
-~Recreation--T he Step-Mother—To the Husband—Conclusion.”’ 
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The work is professedly addressed to females in the middle 
ranks of society, who “ yet occupy a station of sufficient emi- 
nence to render their conduct highly important to society.” 
Its design is “to promote domestic virtue, and to preserve the 
happiness of the fireside.”? Upon the whole, we strongly re- 
commend these “ Practical Hints”? to the attention of young 
females, who are not the only description of persons, how- 
ever, that may peruse them with advantage. 








On the Influence of Religious Knowledge, as tending to produce 
a gradual Improvement in the socral state; a sermon, preach- 
ed by James Lindsay, D. D. for the benefit of the Royal 


Lancasterian Institution. 
[From the Monthly Review. ] 


Wiru considerable eloquence and strength of argument, Dr. 
Lindsay descants on the powerful influence of knowledge, 
particularly of Christian knowledge, in disposing man to a per- 
formance of the duties, and in qualifying him for the virtuous 
enjoyment of the social state. All institutions, which em- 
brace the instruction and moral discipline of the multitude, 
must, by imbuing them early with good principles, and by 
training them to good habits, operate towards the ameliora- 
tion of nations. Yet, since war between governments does 
not depend on the moral character of subjects, but is the re- 
sult of the ambition or the mistaken views of rulers, the im- 
provement of the vulgar in religious knowledge, can have only 
a slight effect in producing universal peace. Dr. L. seems to 
think that, in consequence of the universal diffusion of Chris- 
tian knowledge, war will totally cease on the earth: but this 
event is no more likely to take place literally, while men are 
men, and while the interests of nations and the pride of poten- 
tates clash, than the figurative language of the prophet Isaiah, 
respecting the quiet association of the lion with the lamb, is 
likely to be literally realized. Christianity has certainly ef- 
fected much, and will surely do more, for the improvement of 
the social state: but perhaps Dr. L. is too —_ in his an- 
ticipations, when he regards the attainments already made as 
inconsiderable in comparison with those which will in future 
take place; and when he supposes that ‘the space, through 
which we have now to travel to the land of promise, is short and 
easy compared with that which has been passed,’ 
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MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 


THE ROUND TABLE.—BY LEIGH HUNT. 


No. 3. Sunpay, January 15, 1815. 


Sociali foedere mensa.— MILTON. 





A table in a social compact joined. 


It is our intention, in the course of these papers, occasionally 
to expose certain vulgar errors, which have crept into many of 
our reasonings on men andmanners. Perhaps one of the most 
interesting of these, is that which relates to the source of our 
general attachment to life. We are not going to enter into 
the question, whether life is on the whole to be regarded as a 
blessing, though we are by no means inclined to adopt the 
opinion of that sage, who thought “ that the best thing that 
could have happened to a man was never to have been born, 
and the next best, to have died the moment after he came into 
-existence.’’ ‘The common argument, however, which is made 
use of to prove the value of life, from the strong desire which 
almost every one feels for its continuance, appears to be alto- 
gether inconclusive. The wise and the foolish, the weak and 
the strong, the lame and the blind, the prisoner and the free, 
the prosperous and the wretched, the beggar and the king, the 
rich and the poor, the young and the old, from the little child 
who tries to leap over his own shadow, to the old man who 
stumbles blindfold on his grave, all feel this desire in common. 
Our notions with respect to the importance of life, and our at- 
tachment to it, depend on a principle, which has very little to 
do with its happiness or its misery. 

The love of life is, in general, the effect not of our enjoy- 
ments, but of our passions, We are not attached to it so much 
for its own sake, or as it is connected with happiness, as be- 
cause it is necessary toaction. Without life there can be no 
action—no objects of pursuit—no restless desires—no tor- 
menting passions. Hence it is that we fondly cling to it—that 
we dread its termination, as the close, not of enjoyment, but of 
hope. The proof that our attachment to life is not absolutely 
owing to the immediate satisfaction we find in it is, that those 
persons are commonly found most loth to part with it who 
have the least enjoyment of it, and who have the greatest diffi- 
culties to struggle with, as losing gamesters are the most des- 
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perate. And farther, there are not many persons who, with 
all their pretended love of life, would not, if it had been in 
their power, have melted down the longest life to a few hours. 
‘“ The school-boy,’? says Addison, ‘counts the time till the 
return of the holidays; the minor longs to be of age; ‘the lover 
is impatient till he is married.’’—“ Hope and fantastic expec- 
tations spend much of our lives: and while with passion we 
look for a coronation, or the death of an enemy, or a day of 
joy, passing from fancy to possession without any intermedi- 
ate notices, we throw away a precious year.”? Jeremy Tay- 
Lor.—We would willingly, and without remorse, sacrifice not 
only the present moment, but all the interval (no matter how 
long) that separates us from any favourite object. We chiefly 
Cok upon life, then, as the means to an end. Its common en- 
joyments and its daily evils are alike disregarded for the sake 
of any idle purpose we have in view. It should seem as if 
there were a few green sunny spots in the desert of life, to 
which we are always hastening forward: we eye them wistfully 
in the distance, and care not what perils or sufferings we en- 
dure, so that we arrive at them at last. However weary we 
may be of the same stale round—however sick of the past— 
however hopeless of the future—the mind still revolts at the 
thought of death, because the fancied possibility of good, 
which always remains with life, gathers strength as it is about 
to be torn from us for ever; and the dullest scene looks bright, 
compared with the darkness of the grave.—Our reluctance to 
part with existence, evidently does not depend on. the calm 
and even current of our lives, but on the force and impulse of 
the passions. Hence that indifference to death which has 
been sometimes remarked in people who lead a solitary and 
eaceful life, in remote and barren districts. The puise of 
ife in them does not beat strong enough to occasion any vio- 
lent revulsion of the frame when it ceases. He who treads 
the green mountain turf, or he who sleeps beneath it, enjoys 
an shaaet equal quiet. The death of those persons has al- 
ways been accounted happy, who had attained their utmost 
wishes, who had nothing left to regret or todesire. Our re- 
Eee. to death is in proportion to our consciousness of 
aving lived in vain—to the violence of our efforts and the 
keenness of our disappointments—and to our earnest desire 
to find in the future, if possible, a rich amends for the past. 
We may be said to nurse our existence with the greatest ten- 
derness, according to the pain it has cost us; and feel at every 
step of our varying progress the truth of that line of the poet— 


‘An ounce of sweet, is worth a pound of seur.” 
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The love of life is in fact the sum of all our passions and of 
all our enjoyments; but these are by no means the same thing, 
for the vehemence of our passions is irritated, not less by dis- 
appointment than by the prospect of success. Nothing seems 
to be a match for this general tenaciousness of existence, but 
such an extremity either of bodily or mental suffering, as de- 
stroys at once the power both of habit and imagination. In 
short, the question whether life is accompanied with a greater 
quantity of pleasure or pain, may be fairly set aside as frivo- 
lous and of no practical utility; for our attachment to life de- 
pends entirely on our interest in it; and it cannot be denied that 
we have more interest in this moving, busy scene, agitated 
with a thousand hopes and fears, and checkered with every di- 
versity of joy and sorrow, than in a dreary blank. To be 
something is better than to be nothing, because we can feel no 
interest in nothing. Passion, imagination, self-will, the sense 
of power, the very consciousness of our existence, bind us to 
life, and hold us fast in its chains, as by a magic spell, in spite 
of every other consideration. Nothing can be more philoso- 
phical than the reasoning which Milton puts into the mouth of 
the fallen angel:— 





——* And that must end us, that must be our cure, 
**'To be no more; sad cure; for who would lose, 

** Though full of pain, this intellectual being, 

** Those thoughts that wander through eternity, 

** To perish rather, swallowed up and lost 

**In the wide womb of uncreated night, 

** Devoid of sense and motion?”’* 


Nearly the same account may be given in answer to the 
question which has been sometimes asked, Why so few tyrants 
kill themselves? In the first place, they are never satisfied with 


the mischief they have done, and cannot quit their hold of 


power, after all sense of pleasure is fled. Besides, they ab- 
surdly argue from the means of happiness placed within their 
reach to the end itself; and dazzled by the pomp and pagean- 
try of a throne, cannot relinquish the persuasion that they 
ought to be happier than other men. The prejudice of opinion, 
which attaches us to life, 1s in them stronger than in others, and 
incorrigible to experience. The Great are life’s fools—dupes 


* Many persons have wondered how Bonaparte was able to survive the shock 
of that tremendous height of power from which he fell. But it was that very 
height which still rivetted his backward gaze, and made it impossible for him to 
take his eye from it, more than from a hideous spectre. The sun of Austerlitz 
still rose upon his imagination, and could not set. The huge fabric of glors 
which he had raised, still “* mocked his eyes with air.” He who had felt his ex- 
istence so intensely, could not consent to lose it! 
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of the splendid shadows that surround them, and wedded to the 
very mockeries of opinion. . 

Whatever is our situation or pursuit in life, the result will 
be much the same. ‘The strength of the passion seldom cor- 
responds with the pleasure we find in its indulgence. The 
miser “robs himself to increase his store;’? the ambitious man 
toils up a slippery precipice only to be tumbled headlong from 
its height: the lover is fnfatuated with the charms of his miss 
tress, exactly in proportion to the mortification he has receiv- 
ed from her. Even those who succeed in nothing, who, as it 
has been emphatically expressed— 





** Are made desperate by too quick a sense 
** Of constant infelicity; cut off 

** From peace like exiles, on some barren rock, 

“ Their life’s sad prison with no more of ease, 

* Than sentinels between two armies set,’?— 


are yet as unwilling as others to give over the unprofitable 
strife: their harassed feverish existence refuses rest, and frets 
the languor of exhausted hope into the torture of unavailing 
regret. ‘The exile, who has been unexpectedly restored to his 
country and to liberty, often finds his courage fail with the ac- 
complishment of all his wishes, and the struggle of life and 
hope ceases at the same instant. 

We once more repeat, that we do not, in the foregoing re- 
marks, mean to enter into a comparative estimate of the value 
of human life, but merely to show, that the strength of our at- 
tachment to it is a very fallacious test of its happiness. 


W. H. 


No. 4. Sunpay, January 22, 1814. 


Sociali federe mensa.— MILTON. 


A Table in a social compact joined. 


As we have announced our intention of occasionally speak- 
ing in the first person singular as well as plural, and at the 
game time have not assumed any fictitious characters, there 
will be some readers, we are afraid, who, notwithstanding the 
numerous and evident claims we possess upon the public at- 
tention, and even the didactic infirmities which we have ac- 
knowledged, may not always chuse to recognise our right of 
instructing them, much less of alluding to any feelings or ex- 
periences of our own. Even our illustrious predecessors, the 
Tatler and Spectator, had great difficulty in carrying their pre- 
tensions on this score, though agreeably to the characters the 
had assumed, they seldom thought fit to allude to them. It 
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was soon discovered that old Isaac Bickerstaff, the Tatler, in 
Shire-lane, was a jovial young fellow about Saint James’s, no 
better, of course, than any one else,—and that the silent, short- 
visaged personage, who described himself as a philosophic 
Spectator, was the same identical person a little older, who 
would talk away till one or two o’clock in the morning, and 
was sometimes as short of cash as he was of countenance. 
With some, no doubt, the secret may have been of no disser- 
vice to this eminent instructor; the being one of themselves 
met with nothing at the bottom of their hearts to render them 
impatient of hearing him; it was an assurance to them, per- 
haps, that if he could detect their infirmities, he could also 
feel for them;—but not so with others. Among his numerous 
assailants, now forgotten, there was one, we remember, who 
seemed to take it particularly ill that he had now and then a 
jerk in his walk, and a trick of driving his cane at the pave- 
ment. How such a pedestrian, who had nothing remarkable 
about his general appearance, and who was, in fact, nobody 
but sir Richard Steele,—a sort of pleasant fellow enough,— 
could think of setting up to instruct mankind, and of saying, 
‘1 think,”? or “‘in my opinion,” or ‘| remember once,”— 
was to this modest and indignant gentleman inconceivable. 

This man was not aware that he was the egotist for having 
his self-love so annoyed; while sir Richard, who delivered, 
with a cordial and unaffected confidence, his thoughts and 
feelings as they arose, was in reality one of the humblest of 
self-inspectors, and often sat to himself for the weaknesses 
which he painted. 

There is, in fact, no commoner mistake than this one about 
egotism, and none which stiffens and encrusts people more 
against the genial reception of knowledge. 

We are no advocates for a man’s talking of himself out of 
all season and measure; it is, to say the least of it, a mark of 
bad taste, and a want of reasonable consideration for others; 
though even in this respect, the talent and disposition of the 
person make a great deal of difference; and no reader of pro- 
per spirit would think of bringing the solid and generous Mon- 
taizne to the same account as a pretender like Boswell. 

But among the idle sophistications and levellings which 
people, in certain stages of society, are apt to practice upon 
each other, there is nothing that more betrays a general sore- 
ness of self-love, and a want of all proper simplicity, than this 
extreme horror of seeing a man break in upon the jealous re- 
serve of the majority. - They attribute it to a want of modes- 
ty in him; but people are not apt to take so much interest in 
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ethers gratuitously, or to feel so indignant at their want of 
other good qualities; and the fact is, it arises from pride in 
themselves. They look upon every mention of a man’s self 
as something contradictory to a sort of tacit agreement among 
them, not to interfere with each other’s importance. ‘They 
are willing to confer praise, admiration, any thing, as long as 
it comes, in a manner, solely and voluntarily from themselves; 
but the moment another speaks of himself in any manner which 
appears to them uncalled for, or which they construe, some- 
times justly and sometimes otherwise, into a claim upon their 
applause, then they are angry at his pretensions, not because 
they may not be good, but because they interfere with their 
own; and a small, and perhaps doubtful egotism is resented, 
by what, in truth, is a great and undeniable egotism on their 
parts. 

We imagine we hear some person, who thinks himself con- 
cerned in this matter, angrily exclaiming,—* Ay, but it is ex- 
cessive egotism only which I dislike; | do not object to any 
body’s speaking frankly and modestly of himself; but I can- 
not bear— 

Take care, my good fellow, take care, that your anxiety 
does not betray you,—or that your tone does not render it 
doubtful whether you know how to discriminate between the 
supposed egotist and the real. 

If a reader is inclined to think a man an egotist, merely be- 
cause he occasionally mentions or alludes. to himself, let him 
examine what claims he has upon attention, how far he pushes 
the allusion, what sort of praise it is he would obtain, whether 
he shows ah anxiety for repeating the praise he may re- 
ceive, whether he appears willing to remember the faults as 
well as good qualities, and whether his tone in general is a 
cordial or an arrogant one; let him, if he can, discover also, 
whether he is a talker of himself in private, whether he evin- 
ces a love of being praised to his face, whether he is fond of 
exhibiting himself” ostentatiously among crowds, whether he 
shows himself charitable to other people’s infirmities as well 
as his own, whether he is peevish, pompous, disputatious, or 
has any affectation, cant, or intolerance about him, that be- 
trays a contempt for the understandings of others and a ridi- 
culous complacency with his own. According as these symp- 
toms answer or otherwise to the suspicion in the first instance, 
he will know how far to think the person an egotist or not; 
and perhaps he may even discover, that what appeared to be 
egotism was nothing but the warmth and unreservedness of a 
nature, which, after all, does not think so much of itself, as 
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those who regard all mention of their own persons and feel- 
ings in so important alight. Such a nature, perhaps, does 
not think enough of its pretensions to suppose that the com- 
munity will be offended at sight of them. It has not so migh- 
ty a sense of what should be expected from it, as to be fear- 
ful of having its deficiencies weighed. It can let its heart 
and mind run over a little, without imagining that all the resi 
of the world are to jump up in alarm, for fear of being carried 
off their legs by the overflow, 

The truth is, that though there may undoubtedly be an ego- 
iism evinced in words, and though the world, who are apt to 
judge of every thing else by what lies uppermost, generally 
use the term with this reference, the true egotism lies in things 
—in the substantial part of our conduct and habits;—and the 
one is only egotism, Inasmuch as it is more or less a symptom 
of the other. Egotism is literally the exhibition of selfishness; 
—it is a perpetual and offensive personal consciousness,—an 
assumption of every thing laudable and convenient fo itself, 
an angry or contemptuous flinging of every thing otherwise 
from itself,—a keeping of charity at home, and even at home, 
in one person,—a resenter of aw de persons’ titles to praise, 
unless they hold, as it were, from itself,—and an eternal 
praiser of itself, even though it may never open its lips on the 
subject. 

t he persons who exhibit the symptoms mentioned in a pre- 
ceding paragraph are egotists. In others, egotism evinces 
itself, after the puerile fashion, in petty greedinesses, in impa- 
tience of being what is called put out, and in subjecting every 
body’s convenience to their own;—such a person-would come 
to see you when in a dying state, and if no others were pre- 
sent to admire his conduct, would go away in a fidget, because 
the tea was too late. It is always restless, but when it feels 
its Own enjoyments or importance; and this species of the 
disease (for after all, what human frailty has not its causes 
and extenuations’) generally arises from a want of a little 
proper adversity to teach it sympathy. 

In others, egotism more particularly appears in a certain 
soreness to reprehension, and a craving after perpetual con- 
cordance with its behaviour and opinions, let them be never 
so discordant from your own. Such persons are most inge- 
nious fanciers, as well as givers, of hints; and surpass all 
other ill tempers in making a house uncomfortable. The smal- 
lest insinuation, real or imaginary, sets all their self-love at 
work in its defence, without their perceiving how much they 
betray by their touchiness. They never take or bestow re- 
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proof ina kindly manner. The slightest and best meant re- 
presentation is received as an unjust aspersion upon their 
conduct and intentions, which are always of the most lauda- 
ble description; but they will denounce others by the hour, 
and get angry if twenty times as much reproach from their own 
mouths is not received with the most unequivocal submission. 
You sometimes find these people ostentatiously generous, and 
secretly mean. ‘They are also apt to betray themselves out 
of doors by an overwrought smoothness, and by an affectation 
of being the reverse of what they are,—that is to say, of prefer- 
ing every body’s pleasure and convenience to their own. 
This kind of egotism is generally traceable to early indul- 
gence, or a long habit of being flattered; and often attacks 
people, who might otherwise have played fine parts in domes- 
tic life, and been a pleasure to all about them. 

Other egotists, again, of a less painful but still prouder de- 
scription, assume a general air of importance, which, except 
to persons of equal importance with themselves, is very amusing, 
unless united indeed with a general want of feeling. These 
persons are sometimes known by the appellation of solemn 
puppies; not that they are never merry, for they are some- 
times extravagantly so,—at their own jokes or at another’s 
expense,—but because they will occasionally retire, without 
any reasonable provocation, into a stately wrapping round of 
the arms, and a lofty indifference. They always evince a 
great horror of common-place things mt people; and like 
lobsters, never meet one of their own species but their anti- 
pathies are excited. You may see two of them sometimes, 
whom chance has brought together in mixed company, glout- 
ing at the sense of each other’s pretensions, and pretending 
not to hear or be interested when either is speaking,—fellows 
at one minute forgetfully eager, and at the next laboriously 
unconcerned, 

It is unnecessary in short to run over the numerous variety 
of egotists, through all the shades of their selfishness,—some 
where they soften away into harmless vanity, and others where 
they harden and bristle up into pride. We have said enough, 
at present, to show that egotism, in its vulgar sense, applies 
only to the smallest, and sometimes to the most doubtful spe- 
cies of it; and we shall conclude with observing, that they who 
are most furious in objecting to the smallest, only take pains 
to show that they are in full possession of the largest of all. 





POETRY. 


FOR THE ANALECTIC MAGAZINE, 


THE BARBARY CAPTIVE RELEASED. 


BLEst country of freedom! no longer my home! 

In my boyhood [ loved o’er your green fields to roam: 
Columbia! still sweet to my ear is the sound, 

Though now I’m a captive dishonour’d and bound. 


Dear land of my birth! where my kindred all dwell, 
Could’st thou see thy lost son in this comfortless cell, 
Pale, starving, a slave, and with irons compress’d, 
Thy vengeance would rise, and his woes be redress’d. 


While millions thy bloom-scented breezes inhale, 
And on thy rich harvests of plenty regale; 

Here, far from the shores of abundance and health, 
My wretchedness adds to a rude tyrant’s wealth. 


Pnfeebled and weary, throughout the long day 

I toil in the sun where no pure zephyrs play; 

No food fit for man doth my hunger assuage, 

Nor cool draughts extinguish my thirst’s burning rage. 


When night o’er the world drops her curtains of gloom, 
1 am plung’d in the damps of this horrible tomb; 
Where nought can be heard but the clanking of chains, 
And moaning of slaves that give vent to their pains. 


Ah, then, my dear country! on Fancy’s free wing, 

To thy bosom I fly, while Memory’s keen sting, 

Its tortures suspending, a moment lies sheath’d, 

And I dance o’er the scenes where my infancy breath’d. 


Their pomp to my view thy grand mountains disclose, 
And I gaze where the skies on their summits repose; 
Thy vallies of beauty once more I behold, 

And the loved of my heart in my arms I enfold. 


But, alas! as the kiss of affection I take, 

A groan breaks the dream, and my senses awake! 
A dungeon surrounds me—the ocean’s broad wave 
Prom the country of freedom divides the poor slave. 


My sweet little infants, and partner endeared, 

My brothers and sisters, my parents revered, 

Your tearsand your sighs, your dishevelled gray hairs, 
Are proof of your anguish, your sorrow and cares. 


But happy, ah happy indeed were my doom, 

If, as you conjecture, the sea were my tomb; 

But deeper, more poignant your sobs and your wues, 
Could you see me in fetters, degraded with blows. 








POETRY. 


Columbia, my country! whose generous blood 
Controll’d the strong surges of tyranny’s flood, 
When England was mistress of ocean’s domain— 
How long shall thy sons in vile bondage complain? 


The dawn through my grates the thick darkness dissolves, 
And again the huge bolt of my dungeon revolves; 

That monster’s dread step is a prelude to pains, 

When the lash that he bears will drink blood from my veing. 


Hark! what notes of sweet music! they thrill through my sot]; 
Columbia’s own strain is that soft melting roll! 

Gracious Heav’n! my dear countrymen once more I view, 
Hail Liberty’s banner! ye base tyrants adieu. 


My wrongs are all cancelled—your shore is receding — 
My country has freed me, my heart has ceas’d bleeding; 
In the arms of affection I soon shall be bless’d, 
And my dust with the dust of my fathers shall rest. 
D. B. 








DOMESTIC LITERATURE. 


A selection of all the laws of the United States now in force, relative to 
commercial subjects. By Johu Brice, deputy collector of the port of Baltimore, 
Neal, Wills and Cole. 1814. 

The officers of the customs, merchants, masters of vessels, and others whose 
duty or interest it may be to become acquainted with our commercial regulations, 
will find in this one volume all the commercial laws, described in the title-page, 
for which, without the aid of this compilation, they might have to seek through 
the several volumes in which the laws of the United States are printed. 


Clan-Albin: a national tale. London printed. Philadelphia republished. 
Earle. 

The principal charm of this novel is in the view it presents of the state of 
society in the Highlands of Scotland; and although it is not equal to Waverly or 
Guy Mannering in the strong delineation of national or individual character, it 
will be read with great pleasure, especially by the admirers of those excellent 


works. 


A narrative of the events which have taken place in France from the land- 


ong of Napoleon Bonaparte, on the first of March, 1815, till the restoration of 


Louis XVIII. By Helen Maria Williams. Philadelphia republished. Thomas. 

This volume contains many interesting anecdotes, relative to the extraor- 
dinary occurrences it describes, which were never before, we believe, commu- 
nicated to the public. : ; 


The literature of America appears to be regarded in England with increas- 
ing attention. Mr. John Souter, bookseller of London, and publisher of the 
Monthly Magazine, the Medical and Physical Journal, &c. has announced his 
intention to beceme an agent for the sale of American publications. 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 


From late British Publications. 


Maps of the Danish Islands —The Danish engraver Bagoe has lately 
finished an excellent general map of the island of Zealand: it has met with the 
approbation of the Society of Sciences at Copenhagen, which has testified its sa- 
tisfaction by presenting him with the sum of three hundred crowns by way of 
encouragement, 


The engraver Angelo was busily employed in finishing a general map of 
Northern Jutland. It may be expected that emulation will produce the most 
favourable effects on this production of the art. — 


The mechanician Baumann has sent to the Society of Copenhagen, a new 
Instrument for Levelling, the tube of which is placed on a plate that floats on 
mercury. 


Literary intercourse projected.—M. K. Haest, author of the Northern Spec- 
tator, proposes to establish a fair for books, for Denmark, Norway and Sweden, 
in the town of Gottenburgh, to which the booksellers of the three countries 
might resort once a year, for the purpose of exchanging each other’s publications, 
and of facilitating literary intercourse between Sweden and Denmark. Whether 
any political motives arising from the separation of Norway from Denmark 
might render this plan abortive, must be left to the decision of events. 


New Arrangement of Botany —M.WL Lefebure is publishing at Paris, in 
parts, a new system of botany, which he calls Systéme signalementaire. He has 
taken for the principal bases or elements of his system, the leaves of plants. 
The leaves, attached one to one, two to two, three to three, form the first, se- 
cond, and third c/asses; these leaves, placed either on a herbaceous stem, or on 
a woody stem, or at the foot of a herbaceous stem, form the three orders; twelve 
families borrowed from the twenty-two classes of Tournefort, complete the sub- 
divisions of the general arrangement; in which each genus takes its proper place 
according to an analogy which distinguishes the author’s system from any here- 
tofore projected. Whether this work deserves the encomiums lavished on it, as 
possessing principles eminently proper to dissipate the difficulties of botany, we 
cannot determine. It may certamly contribute to arrange those vegetables te 
which nature has given leaves, stems, and flowers. These are an important and 
extensive department of the vegetable kingdom, and we concur in recommending 
the thought to the attention of the learned and studious. 


On the organization of Plante.—In 1812, the Teylerian Society of Haer- 
fem, proposed the following question: “‘ To endeavour to determine by means of 
recent observations, as well as by comparison of those formerly made, those facts 
which are incontestible, in respect to what has been advanced on the organization 
of plants; especially on the structure, the difference, and the functions of their 
tubes or vessels; at the same time indicating with precision, what is indeterminate 
or doubtful in our present knowlege; and what proceedings may be proper to 
be had to obtain satisfactory information on these subjects.” This question has 


produced a Memoire, &c. on the organization of plants: a work crowned by the 
Teylerian Society. Ky D. G. Kieser. 1 vol. 4to. pp. 345. Haerlem. 

















